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The War.—There has been no development of any im- 
portance in either France or Flanders. Artillery duels 
have been vigorous and continuous at most points of the 
line, but the infantry attacks have 
been rare and have seldom resulted 
in permanent gains. The Germans 
have vigorously bombarded Reims and Soissons; and 
have also made determined attacks in the Argonne, in 
the Vosges, and in Lorraine, but have made very little 
progress. The British claim some slight advantage in 
the vicinity of La Bassée, and the French at other points ; 
but in no case has any engagement had any marked 
effect on the general situation. 

The invasion of East Prussia, which was reported last 
week to be well under way, has been checked and re- 
pulsed. The Germans have concentrated large bodies of 
troops in the Mazurian lake district, 
and the Russians, seeing in this move 
the forerunner of a series of exten- 
sive and important operations, have deemed it prudent, in 
spite of an important victory at Lasdehnen, to retire be- 
fore superior forces toward their own frontier with the 
purpose of fighting on their own territory and under the 
protection of their own fortresses. The retreat, which is 
claimed to have already resulted in the capture of 26,000 
Russians, is taking place, after a number of engagements 
in the region east of Lotzen and south of Johannisburg. 
The Russians are also withdrawing from the positions 
recently occupied in the vicinity of Insterburg and Tilsit. 
There have been reports of hard fighting in the Lyck 
district, with some success for the Russians. They have, 
however, found themselves outnumbered, and have pre- 
ferred to retreat rather than fight on unequal terms. How 
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but a repetition of the operations that took place after 
their defeat at Tannenberg has been predicted. Ger- 
many is elated over the evacuation of East Prussian ter- 
ritory. The campaign to the west of Warsaw seems to 
be at a standstill. The withdrawal of troops from Lodz 
by the Germans is rumored, but has not received official 
confirmation. A great battle is said to be imminent in 
northern Poland. 

Although official reports do not agree as to the results 
of the fighting that is now taking place in the Carpathians, 
there is complete unanimity of opinion as to its severity. 
The offensive seems to be mainly on 
the side of the combined Austrian 
and German armies. Both east and 
west of the Uszok Pass there have been frequent in- 
fantry attacks, which have repeatedly ended in bloody 
bayonet charges, all the way from Bartfield, in Hungary, 
to Wyzikow, in Galicia. The fiercest contests have taken 
place in the vicinity of the Dukia and Tukholka passes, 
both of which are in the possession of the Austro-Ger- 
mans. At both these places, however, the Russians are 
fighting desperately, and the indecisive Austrian victories 
have been gained only after suffering severe losses. In 
Bukowina the Austrians are said to be advancing steadily. 
The Russian army is falling back toward Czernowitz, 
where it is expected a determined stand will be taken. 

Our Government during the week sent simultaneously 
to Germany and Great Britain notes expressing our at- 
titude toward their contemplated menace to American 
shipping. In both cases protests have 
been made in restrained, well-worded 
and dignified language, that is 
unmistakable in strength and clearness. Our Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin has been instructed to inform the German 
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Government of “the very serious possibilities of the 
course of action apparently contemplated” in its procla- 
mations concerning the war zone, and to make it clear 
that we should regard the destruction on the high seas of 
American ships or life “as an indefensible violation of 
neutral rights which it would be very hard indeed to 
reconcile with the friendly relations now so happily ex- 
isting between the two Governments.” The document 
goes on to insist on the fact that “the United States would 
be constrained to hold the imperial German Government 
to a strict accountability,” and to “take any steps to 
safeguard American lives and property, and to secure to 
American citizens the full enjoyment of their acknowl- 
edged rights on the high seas.” Finally, it asks in the 
interests of a continuation of present amicable relations 
and in the hope that “no misunderstanding may arise and 
no circumstance occur that might even cloud the inter- 
course of the two Governments *. that the im- 
perial German Government will give assurance 
that American citizens and their vessels will not be 
molested by the naval forces of Germany, otherwise than 
by visit and search.” 

Ambassador Page was likewise instructed to represent 
to the British Government, that while we might be pre- 
pared to overlook the occasional use of the American 
flag, “the Government of the United States would view 
with anxious solicitude any general use of the flag of 
the United States by British vessels” traversing the war 
zone recently defined by the German Admiralty. The 
note points out that such a policy would “afford no pro- 
tection to British vessels, while it would be a serious and 
constant menace to the lives and vessels of American 
citizens.” It further declares that such a practice “would 
seem to impose upon the Government of Great Britain a 
measure of responsibility for the loss of American lives 
and vessels in case of an attack by a German naval 
force.” 

Soth in London and Berlin the notes have been recog- 
nized as “not unfriendly” in tone, but as yet no action 
has been taken with regard to them, nor is there any 
present indication that either Great Britain or Germany 
will adopt any radical change in their program. Indeed, 
it is reported that American passengers who are sailing 
on the Lusitania, which is again on the high seas, have 
requested the Cunard Line to again afford them the pro- 
tection of the American flag. Captain Dow, while not 
committing himself, has let it be known that he would 
do so in case of need. The Kaiser, however, has ex- 
pressed his wish to confer with Ambassador Gerard on 
measures for assuring the safety of American ships. 

Not much apprehension is felt in any of the neutral 
nations that catastrophes will result to their citizens from 
the German submarines. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Greece and Spain have forwarded protests to 
the German Government. Italy has forwarded what 
she calls “observations.” Holland has already or- 
dered her merchantmen to take such precautions as will 








prevent the possibility of mistake and will facilitate the 
immediate identification of Dutch ships by the German 
naval commanders. 

The Wilhelmina was forced by severe weather to put 
into the harbor of Falmouth, England, and was taken 
over by the British authorities. Every effort will be 
made to hasten the examination be- 
fore the prize court, and the ship 
itself will be set free as soon as pos- 
sible. The American owners of the cargo will be rep- 
resented by counsel at the court of investigation. Our 
own State Department will take no action until after the 
findings of the court have been reached. After creep- 
ing along the coast as far as Norfolk the Dacia has 
finally sailed for Holland. It will probably be seized 
and conveyed by British authorities to a prize court. The 
question at issue is not the cargo, but the validity of the 
sale. On this case also our Government will await the 
action of the British Government before deciding on its 
own line of conduct. 

On Friday the British air fleet made a raid on Ostend, 
Blankenberge and Zeebrugge, in Belgium. An attempt 
was made to destroy or injure the bases of the German 
submarines and airships. No serious 
military damage was inflicted. Thirty- 
four aeroplanes were engaged. They 
were finally driven off by German guns. The campaign 
of Turkey against the Suez Canal is not making prog- 
ress. The Turks have been defeated several times in 
minor engagements, and it is rumored that the greater 
part of the troops engaged in the attempted invasion of 
Egypt have been transferred to the Caucasus. Two 
British steamers are reported to have been torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine, a third was torpedoed, 
but was towed into Scarborough in a sinking con- 


dition. 
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Austria-Hungary.—The Austrian episcopate has is- 
sued a joint pastoral. It abstains from all reflections 
upon the nations with whom the country is at war and 

: . centers in the great act of consecra- 
Joint Pastoral of +: of the human race to the Sacred 
Austrian Episcopate 3 : 
Heart. Its one purpose is to continue 
and intensify this consecration in their own land. The 
reasons for the devotion and dedication are explained 
and application is made to the present conditions: 

The angel of death is reaping a grewsome harvest. The 
flower of manhood is falling beneath the bloody stroke of his 
scythe. The tears of widows and orphans are flowing. The 
ancient miseries of earth, too, are abroad; poverty, want, sick- 
ness and wasting away of lives. In such extremes we cast 
our eyes upon the Heart of Jesus, Our Saviour, with His 
Cross and Crown of Thorns. He has not only fathomed 
the depths of human woe, but has descended into them 
Himself. That He who alone was without sin bore all our 
sufferings before us, gives courage and strength to us in 
turn. 


In the angelic charity shown everywhere to those in 
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misfortune the bishops see a ray of the love of the 
Divine Heart. From the same Heart spring the words 
of comfort which are sent after the soldiers departing 
for the front: “Have courage! Your children are now 
our children, and your families are entrusted to our 
care.” In the love which all the nationalities of the com- 
mon fatherland are now showing toward one another 
consists their chief strength. “May there henceforth be 
but one rivalry among us, that which consists in love for 
the Sacred Heart and Holy Church!” The triumphant 
course of the love of Christ is then traced in its progress 
through the centuries and the people are exhorted to con- 
secrate themselves and their Fatherland to Christ, begging 
mercy for fathers, sons and brothers in the field, blessings 
upon the Emperor and the realm, and a victory whose 
glory shall belong to God alone, to whom likewise are to 
be attributed all the blessings of peace. 


Germany.—A French prisoner of war at the Lechfeld 
camp, who had received the diaconate before his call to 
arms, was recently ordained to the priesthood by the 
German Bishop Maximilian. Seven 
French priest prisoners and a great 
concourse of the faithful attended the 
In this connection an American writes from 


Care of 
Priest Prisoners 


ceremony. 
Munich: 


Whatever may be said against Germany, she is certainly 
treating the French priests with great kindness and con- 
sideration. I have had occasion to write to the fortress at 
Ingoldstadt about an old French priest taken prisoner in the 
beginning of the war. The reply came that I might write 
to him and send him anything I wanted. The commander 
says in conclusion: “Abbé Vanat is very well and is bearing 
his great trial with noble fortitude and dignity.” 


The priest prisoners are not only afforded the oppor- 
tunity of saying Mass daily, but lately preached a three 
days’ retreat to their fellow prisoners. Each priest, we 
are further informed, is given twenty-four marks a 
month for his little wants, besides the food, which is 
wholesome and abundant. The American Consul visited 
the prisoners in Ingoldstadt and spoke with the priests. 
All said that they had no complaint to make. 


Great Britain—On February 8, the British Govern- 
ment, for the first time, it is said, in two centuries, invited 
the House of Commons to give it a blank check for army 

purposes. In introducing the army 
“The Blank Check” estimates, Mr. Tennant, Parliamen- 

tary Undersecretary for War, said 
that he was debarred from dwelling upon the size and 
distribution of the armed forces. Recruiting had been 
satisfactory, he said, and there was no cause for disquiet, 
still less for discontent. Troops had been brought from 
India, Australia, South Africa and Canada, without a 
single casualty. When the total number of these men is 
made known, this will be thought an extraordinary feat. 
After a debate of two days the House passed the army 
estimates without division. This will provide for three 








million men, exclusive of the forces that may be sent 
from India. Speaking in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Asquith said that the British losses in the western arena 
of the war amounted to an approximate total of one 
hundred and four thousand men. This figure includes 
killed, wounded and missing. On Febmuary 11, the 
Premier discussed the rising price of food, which he at- 
tributed, in part, to the operations of speculators in the 
New York and Chicago markets. The Government de- 
sired to do all that was possible to guard the working 
classes against hardships, but, in his opinion, to buy up 
Europe’s available supplies and then fix maximum prices 
would not facilitate the end desired, even if it were pos- 
sible. For the Opposition, Mr. Bonar Law criticised the 
sluggishness of the Government in not securing large 
quantities of wheat, especially when it became evident 
that Turkey would enter the war, thus closing the Dar- 
danelles. 


Ireland.—The /rish Catholic is still carrying on a spir- 
ited agitation for an increase in the number of navy 
chaplains. The editor insists that the provision for Cath- 
olic sailors is shamefully inadequate 
and warns the Admiralty that its 
present policy will result in the re- 
fusal of Irish lads to enlist. During the course of the 
discussion some interesting statistics concerning the re- 
ligion of the sailors were presented, as follows: An- 
glicans, 93,598; Catholics, 10,644; Wesleyans, 8,528; 
Presbyterians, 4,039; Baptists, 1,969; Congregational- 
ists, 1,291; Mohammedans, 685; Jews, 49; other de- 
nominations, 1,371. These figures were compiled two 
years since, when the personnel of the navy was 122,173; 
at the beginning of the present war this number had 
risen to 161,000, the 10,000 reservists included. Assum- 
ing that the proportion of Catholics remains normal, 
there are now about 14,064 afloat. As most of these are 
Irish, it is not a matter of surprise that the Irish hier- 
archy is insistent for the appointment of more chaplains 
to minister to their needs. 

By the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, which 
occurred on February 8, the Ulsterites have lost one of 
Born in Ulster sixty-two years ago, 
he was graduated from Trinity Col- 

Londonderry Dead lege, and during his life held various 

offices of trust and responsibility. In 
1892 he became Solicitor General for Ireland, later, in 
the last Unionist Ministry, he was Solicitor General of 
England (1900-1906). In early life he was a member of 
Parliament for County Down (1878-1884) and Viceroy 
of Ireland (1886-1889). He acquired great wealth from 
collieries in Durham and held title to some 50,400 acres 
of land in six counties of England and Ireland. In poli- 
tics he was an unflinching Unionist, and was distinguished 
by his strenuous advocacy of the doctrine of ‘‘no sur- 
render” to the Irish Nationalists. His views were fully 
shared by the Marchioness who recently warned the 
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Ulster Women’s Unionist Association to be prepared to 
fight for their liberties and the preservation of the 
“Union.” 


Mexico.—This letter was written from Mexico by an 
American of long residence there. The editor vouches 
for the knowledge and probity of the writer: 


To the Editor of AMeRICcA: 

For the past eight years I have been 
closely allied to political affairs in 
knew General Porfirio Diaz and was doing 
for the country under his private direction 
when the Madero revolution developed. As _ evidence 
of this I have letters signed by General Diaz. I knew Mr. 
Madero and many of his associates, but I know far better 
the leaders of the various factions now operating in Mexico. 
I know them, not by their public utterances, but by their 
training, ambitions and private actions. I have seen much 
of the manipulations of the American Government through 
its various official and “unofficial” agents, and more of the 
secret, pernicious activity of individual Americans. I have 
seen the hoodwinking of the public by means of the press. I 
have been present when false and misleading telegrams were 
written and put on the wires, and have heard the scornful 
laughter with which the perpetrators speculated about how 
Americans would take it. I have observed the deliberate 
misrepresentation of good men to the end that their influence 
for peace might be destroyed. I have in mind one Mexican 
officer whose name has been often in public print, and often 
in official charges made to the American Government. In 
some instances I had evidence to prove the charges false. 
This man was brought up in a good Catholic home; he is 
a Christian gentleman and a patriot, but he is a menace to 
those who are keeping Mexico embroiled for their own pur- 
poses. They have not dared to execute him, they can not 
drive him out of the country, but time and again he has 
been in prison, time and again his life has hung by a thread. 
This is only one case. There are many more. 

My heart is bowed down with sorrow for the wretched 
country and I can not look the humblest peon in the face 
without a feeling of shame that I am an American. There 
has never been a time from the death of Madero up to a few 
weeks ago, when the United States might not have intervened 
in Mexico—armed only with an intelligent understanding of 
men and conditions in the country, and with the acknowl- 
edged rights of international intercourse—and aided in estab- 
lishing the nucleus of a government according to their own 
Constitution which shortly would have been able to disarm 
all factions and restore peace. Now I fear the day of hope 
has passed. The wretched people have been driven from one 
leader to another seeking whom they might trust. Over 
mountain and desert they have marched and fought, and 
marched and fought again, and they have seen those whom 
they have trusted play false and sell away from them coun- 
try they had conquered, before their blood was dry in the soil. 
Now they have lost all faith; all purpose, nothing is left ex- 
cept the instinct to kill, and they are as ready to fall on one 
as another to wreak their vengeance and despair. 

What can be done for them? God only knows! I ask 
myself over and over again if there is no other end, but for the 
United States to send an army down to slaughter those who 
are left. I do not want to live to see that hour. I love 
Mexico with a love surpassing, a love for which there is no 
explanation, because I have with it no ties of blood, I 
would gladly lay down my life if it would assure the per- 
petual integrity of the nation, and the consummation of the 
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ideals of some patriotic Mexicans whom I have known. I 
believe with all my heart that if there is a hope left it is in 
the Church, but how it may be achieved I do not know. 
The strain has been so long, so great, that like all others who 
love Mexico, I have lost the power to think, I can only suffer 
and wait and pray. If I have presumed too much in writing 
this letter I hope you will pardon it. If there is nothing else 
you can do, pray for us! 


As usual, the week was marked by strife and blood- 
shed and strange “diplomatic acts.” First of all, our 
Administration added one more name to its “litany” of 

confidential agents, that of Duval 
A Turbulent Week West, sometime federal District At- 

torney at San Antonio, Texas. The 
nature of his mission is unknown at present. It is to be 
hoped that, if he sights a “Papal Bull,” red or white, he 
will communicate with the unhappy Mr. Lind, who is still 
in search of one. Meantime, Carranza has ejected the 
Spanish Minister from Mexico, for harboring a refugee. 
The Minister denies the offence, Carranza is obdurate 
and Spain is aroused. The outcome of the incident is 
hard to foresee. The bewilderment of American officials 
approaches nearer to that of “Moses in the bulrushes” 
every day. Probably Villa will settle the affair in a short 
time by defeating the Carranzistas. The usual number 
of battles took place during the last eight days. Early 
in the week Monterey and Matamoras fell to the Villistas. 
Dispatches of February 11 announced that Villa had 
captured Guadalajara. The following day Carranza sent 
this wire: 


Villa’s troops have been completely defeated at Guadala- 
jara, losing more than 500 killed Many soldiers were wounded 
and captured as prisoners. A great deal of their supplies 
and ammunition fell into our hands. The battle lasted five 
days. Villa’s troops are retreating in disorder. 


The day after Villa telegraphed as follows: 


We entered the city of Guadalajara to-day and immediately | 
started in pursuit of the enemy. The main Carranza army 
left in the direction of Manzanillo. Their trains have been 
captured at Sayula. Gen. Medina surprised the garrison of 
Guadalajara, killing 360 of the Carranza forces. 

The inhabitants are demanding arms to fight with us. The 
Dieguez forces looted homes of workingmen and citizens, 
killed a number of priests and private citizens and robbed 
churches. 


Thus is history made. It seems fairly certain, how- 
ever, that Villa is actually in Guadalajara. The killing 
of the priests is not so certain. The Carranzistas and 
the Villistas, too, are quite capable of the murder. The 
following is typical: “Hang them,” answered Gen. 
Obregon, with a hearty laugh, when asked on February 
13, what measures were to be taken toward the clergy if 
they failed to furnish the 500,000 pesos ($250,000) con- 
tribution levied on them; then he added seriously that it 
would be unnecessary to go such lengths, as the occupa- 
tion of church property would suffice. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Young Man and Public Life* 


I AM asked to tell the readers of AMERICA what my ex- 

perience has led me to consider the qualifications and 
preparation most likely to secure success in a political 
career. We must first try to agree on a definition of 
success. I shall assume that the young man whom these 
lines will reach will be satisfied with no ideal but the 
highest. He will not be content with becoming a 
prominent figure in politics, a popular stump speaker, an 
influential disposer of patronage, or the winner of highly- 
paid and conspicuous official positions, elective or ap- 
pointive, unless these things bring him real powers of 
usefulness to his fellow-citizens, and entitle him to be 
remembered gratefully by posterity rather than merely to 
bask in the sunshine of a passing and perhaps partisan 
popularity. In other words, he aspires to be a statesman, 
not a mere politician. 

The profession of politics, viewed in this light, stands in 
a class entirely distinct from the commercial or self- 
centered professions, and in my judgment ranks second 
only to the priesthood among the callings of self-abnega- 
tion and service. As no one can hope to become a great 
musician unless his ruling passion is a love of harmony, 
so the first and indispensable qualification for a genuine 
success in politics is an overmastering desire to con- 
tribute to the happiness and well-being of all sorts and 
conditions of men; a complete absorption of the spirit 
which has made the Church in all the ages the foe of 
oppression and the defender and comforter of the poor 
and oppressed. Statesmanship is the goal of the cru- 
sader, not the prize of the soldier of fortune. 

The young man who chooses a political career as his 
most promising opportunity of service needs, like the 
soldier, equipment and training. On the groundwork of 
a good general education he should specialize in history, 
not to be memorized as a catalogue of battles and revolu- 
tions, but analyzed into the fundamental characteristics of 
the internal conflict between class privilege and popular 
rights. He should familiarize himself with the causes 
and processes of the often repeated transition from 
family to tribal relations, from the tribal chief to the 
hereditary monarch, from pure autocracy to a monarchy, 
limited first by a hereditary aristocracy, then by a plutoc- 
racy, and lastly by the rising power of an educated 
democracy. He should note particularly the tendency of 
republics, always the products of revolutions, to revert 
gradually through stages of plutocracy and a hereditary 
aristocracy to a practically autocratic single control. 

He should learn to trace the same stages of evolution 
in the industrial world, and should familiarize himself 
with the devices by which industrial plutocracy is enabled 
to establish and centralize itself in the midst of nominally 





*The twenty-eighth of a series of vocational articles. 





democratic institutions, and ultimately to become trans- 
formed into an automatically enlarging hereditary autoc- 
racy. Studying the genesis of revolutions, he should 
come to understand fully that the destructive tendencies 
of a materialistic and godless socialism are to be counter- 
acted, not by a reactionary policy of repression, but by 
promptly remedying all just causes of complaint and 
offering to all the people access on equal terms to all the 
avenues of success and happiness. 

As he comes to appreciate the deep-rooted force and 
insidious cunning of the age-long tendencies with which 
the champion of the common good must inevitably con- 
tend, our young student of political history will realize 
the supreme importance of developing a manly inde- 
pendence, inflexible but gentle. With Abraham Lincoln’s 
noble idea of “Malice toward none and charity for all,” 
he may prepare himself to be no partisan puppet, but in 
reality a free agent, able to rise superior to threats and 
blandishments alike, and fit to weigh dispassionately in 
the interests of all the people, the conflicting claims and 
arguments of the representatives of organized capital and 
of organized labor, and of all the other contending ele- 
ments of our complex civilization. 

With such an understanding of the task before him, 
of the foes he is to meet and the entanglements that he 
must shun, the young man who devotes himself to a 
career of patriotic politics should thoroughly train him- 
self in the art of political speaking and writing. By a 
study of the best masters of debate and the most effec- 
tive moulders of public opinion he may frame for him- 
self theories of expression which he should seize every 
opportunity to reduce to practice. In young men’s clubs 
and debating societies he may obtain facility in thinking 
on his feet and in expressing his thoughts not only with 
clearness and force, but in the forms most attractive to 
the particular audience that he happens to address. 

His early efforts will very likely yield him more morti- 
fication than satisfaction, and he may bore rather than 
delight his hearers; but if he takes care always to have 
a message, to waste as few words as possible, and to stop 
talking when he has no more to say, he will soon find 
himself holding the attention and respect of his com- 
panions and acquiring a real power of influencing their 
opinions. 

The young man who chooses politics as his profession 
is doomed to disappointment if his aim is selfish in any 
respect. If he is tempted by the apparently large salaries 
of some offices he will find that unforeseen but necessary 
expenses reduce the actual income far below what may 
be expected as the reward of like abilities and application 
in private life. The prestige of official station soon 
ceases to satisfy, popular applause is adulterated by 
flattery and embittered by unmerited and partisan 
criticism and abuse and, by what is far harder to bear, 
the failure of honest and well-meaning citizens to ap- 
preciate and support sincere efforts to serve the public. 
As the minister of the Gospel must look for his reward 
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in the consciousness of devotion to the spiritual welfare 
of his flock, so the faithful public servant is best repaid 
by the knowledge that he has to the best of his ability 
promoted the material welfare of his constituents, and 
especially of those whose weakness calls for forms of 
governmental encouragement and protection with which 
the rich and powerful may well dispense. 
Davin I. WaALsu, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


A Ludicrous Anachronism 


OTTON MATHER, in knee-breeches and ruff, walk- 
ing up Broadway some morning, would probably 
find no lack of laughing onlookers. Not alone because he 
would wear seventeenth-century clothes, but more es- 
pecially because he would have a seventeenth-century 
habit of thought. Not that what he would say would be 
antiquated, but that what he would suppose, would be 
so unutterably behind the times, as to impair seriously 
the common ground of understanding between him and 
his hearers. ‘“Papist,” he might say, or “witches,” and of 
these words the former for him would be nimbused with 
all that a bitter Puritan age had laid at the door of Cath- 
olics, and the latter would be redolent of the environment 
and times that made possible Salem and its stake. But 
to Mather’s modern hearers these words would suggest 
ideas quite different from his own. 

He would warn them, say, against witches. Thus 
without even dreaming of skepticism on their part, he 
might tell how he himself had but a short time before 
spoken with a man who saw a certain old woman ride 
through the air on a broom; how she had, furthermore, 
on several occasions, turned the true love of the village 
swains to hate and did not scruple, midnight horse- 
woman as she was, to make away with sleeping infants 
carelessly left alone by their nurses. Why she chose a 
broom for her canter, or why an assemblage of stolen 
infants appealed to her, Mather would, of course, never 
think of explaining, nor from a seventeen-century point 
of view would it ever enter your head to ask. To his 
Broadway audience, however, the question, and many 
others equally pertinent, would be ludicrously obvious, so 
they would laugh at him. 

Cotton Mather’s plight is imaginary, but it has a 
parallel that is neither fanciful nor ludicrous. The men 
who are striving to raise the religious issue to-day are 
taking for granted in the American people a mental atti- 
tude that is happily passing away. And in an age broad- 
ened mentally even to skepticism, they are asking credence 
for that which, even did the characteristic spirit of Ameri- 
cans not disdain, could, nevertheless, pass muster only in 
a narrower and less mature era of our history. For the 
anti-Catholic agitator is asking Americans to believe 
again that the Catholic Church is a monster, her priests 
vile, her monasteries and convents the abodes of fraud 
and iniquity ; that where she thrives education and prog- 








ress must wither, that her laymen are enslaved and super- 
stitious, while the whole organization, from the Pope 
with his scheming bishops, to the laymen, bounden and 
robbed of their intellect, are bent on nothing so much as. 
the subversion of American liberty. 

So, in a few unblushing journals, the Church’s alleged 
moral corruption is exposed, while on her political schem- 
ing, her designs on American freedom, a few loyal but 
keen-sighted gentlemen have bound themselves to keep 
a watchful eye. Consequently upon the public press a 
mysterious and unnatural silence falls apropos of in- 
terests which, though under one aspect Catholic, under 
others are those of the nation and of civilization itself. 
“Religious issue,” too, becomes a slogan, and incidentally 
a phrase Protean in its utility. It is at once a living 
thing, and a scarecrow: a thing to promote agitation, 
and a thing to frighten it off. Name a Catholic for 
public office and “religious issue” defeats him, for it is. 
a legitimate campaign weapon to safeguard the liberties. 
of the country. Try to break the silence of the public 
press and you are told that red-blooded Americanism is. 
broad enough for all sects and the “religious issue” must 
not be raised. Intense patriotism bids these men raise it, 
and Catholics are defamed and made the objects of hate- 
ful discrimination. Intense patriotism tells them it must 
never be raised, and the mails continue to carry vile 
papers and anarchy grips civilization in Mexico. It is. 
not the purpose of this paper to show Americans that 
such a course of action is unfair. This, few-will deny. 
We only wish to show that an anti-Catholic movement 
in this country to-day is an anachronism. 

It will be remembered that. when Know-nothingism 
first stepped before the public eye, the country had hardly 
attained its majority as a nation. We were, in fact, but 
a nation just realizing its own strength. As an inde- 
pendent people we had not, as yet, had existence suffi- 
ciently long to precipitate the cosmopolitan elements of 
the population. Classes and-sects still stood out as such, 
and each man, instead of feeling himself a part of a great 
whole and having his attention fixed on things of large 
and national concern, was more likely to be found sur- 
veying and appraising his neighbor, scrutinizing his 
creed and nationality, overlooking in consequence many 
of the good points, and exaggerating whatever of evil he 
imagined he had found. He was supersensitive, too, was 
the American of that day, on the subject of liberty. The 
wars with England were not so far away as to be dim 
memories. 

Besides we were nearer the generations of intolerance. 
Although Americans had broken theoretically with that 
spirit which forbids a man to worship as his conscience 
dictates, there had not, as yet, been time to assimilate 
and embody the theory in practice. The habits of thought 
of preceding generations change gradually; mental en- 
vironment can not be sloughed off, Hence fringes of Puri- 
tan, Huguenot and Dissenting prejudice were still to be 
found around many an American’s ideas. It was into 
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this atmosphere that Know-nothingism projected itself. 
Taking for granted the state of the public mind, the 
movement played upon it, and with what result we know. 
A day as un-American as any in our history broke, and 
with it came blazing churches, murdered men, and 
<urious official impotence. 

The conditions, however, which made possible so 
flagrant an insult to the Constitution are gone, let us 
hope, forever. Years of broadening influences, of life as 
a distinct nation, have given us a distinct national trait, 
and with its advent the spirit of Know-nothingism must 
disappear. 

In no country in the world is a man so absolutely 
taken for what he is worth as he is in our own. And as 
this generous spirit of fair-play to all comers has waxed, 
bigotry has waned. In this the lines of class sect have 
melted and our nation of many elements has fused and 
we have become in truth E Pluribus Unum. Therefore, 
the American mind will refuse to condemn either Cath- 
olics, or any other body of citizens on a priori grounds. 

Besides the rise to predominance of our distinctive 
trait, maturity has now come to the nation, and with it the 
steady practicality which refuses to be frightened by 
shadows. It is asking too much of Americans, with 
whom Catholics have lived and labored so long, that they 
believe you when you paint Catholics as superstitious and 
enslaved, or as tools in the hands of a foreign potentate. 
Catholic and Protestant, side by side in the daily struggle, 
have found in one another much to be admired, despite 
their fundamental difference in faith. The Protestant 
has found in the Catholic loyal patriotism, coupled with 
adherence to principle which the long endurance of perse- 
cution has made unflinching and firm. He has seen the 
Catholic prove himself a poor American only in so far 
as he has been a bad Catholic; disloyal to his country 
only in so far as he has been faithless to the Holy See. 
He has seen Catholics, who were the objects of the Know- 
nothing hue and cry, working in every department of our 
national life alongside their non-Catholic countrymen to 
place America in her present enviable place among the 
earth’s nations. He saw none of the superstition, none 
of the slavish surrender of intellect certain people had 
told him to expect. So Catholic and Protestant be- 
came one as Americans. In obedience to true Ameri- 
canism the religious issue was not raised, and there 
swept abroad in our land that spirit of toleration set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. 

Consequently the men who are adopting the Know- 
nothing attitude to-day are behind the times. They are 
misfits with the spirit of the twentieth century; they are 


acting as though the other point of view, sixty years old, 


still held. They are taking for granted as normal and 
American what to their audience is un-American and 
absurd. They are trying to tell modern Americans of a 
medieval sorceress who would steal away our liberties, 
as Mather might have told them of the witch and the 


sleeping infant. Georce D. Butt, s.y. 





Broken Ideals 


NE of the most lovable women I ever knew was, 
until recently, a police-matron in a western city. 
Incongruous as the comparison may seem, I never met 
her that I did not think of some genial, kindly old Mother 
Superioress. Though her tasks were often unpleasant, 
her real womanliness took from them all that was low or 
sordid. An inexhaustible fund of saving humor was 
hers, a big motherly heart that had more than once put 
hope back into some wandering soul, and a disposition 
that was not easily shocked or even surprised. Our new 
social theories are doing away with officials of her type. 
She knew very little about sociology, but much about 
human nature, and she was old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that religion had a good deal to do with personal 
reformation. 

Surprise, however, came to her in the later days of her 
incumbency. This was the period which marked the in- 
troduction of crime and depravity as drawing-room 
topics, and the rise of the amateur “slummer.” 

God help us! she said one morning. A wisp of a girl with 
a bangle and a picture-hat came in here last night with two 
like herself, and wanted a policeman to take her out slum- 
ming! Child, I said—she was not more than eighteen— 
Child, why aren’t you home and in bed? Who sent you here? 
And she began to talk about things that I never knew be- 
fore I took up this work and wish I didn’t know now, and 
to tell me how some long-haired crank had been lecturing 
to their class at the University about details that I sometimes 
have to put in the record, but never, old as I am, talk about. 
And I said to her, Child, go home, and be glad you've got 
a home to go to. With that she flared up, and I was all 
for putting her face under the hydrant tu wash the paint 
off, and then draping her across my knee for a good spanking, 
but I only sent old Tim Haley to see them home, and tell 
them if they ever came back, they might see the inside of the 
Bridewell, and not as visitors. But sure, the poor child was 
not so much to blame. What was her mother about, letting 
her walk in this neighborhood at night? 


Now I should not like to be counted one who praises 
the past only. Some very holy people wrote strong 
things about the general depravity of a century which 
turned out to be the sixteenth, the glorious century of 
Philip Neri, Ignatius, Theresa, and thousand other holy 
ones. So, in spite of the evil that has crept into our 
social life, I feel that there are great saints in our own 
day, too. Perhaps we touch elbows with them, riding 
down to work in the morning. Frequent Communion, 
now happily so widespread, is the surest sign that the 
work of making saints is active among us. But, I think, 
too, that evil is more persuasive, more subtle, more cul- 
tured, than it used to be, and therefore, more dangerous. 
Vice hides behind a mask. It uses paint, cosmetics, per- 
fumes, as some of our girls do. It is educated, as many 
of our prison-inmates are. It has well-nigh proved its 
contention that, in the name of art, one may legitimately 
smash all the conventions and the Decalogue to boot. It 
preaches that culture, which begins with raptures over 
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ivory shoulders and fair limbs, and ends, as such move- 
ments have ended a thousand times in history, by drop- 
ping to those sub-bestial levels which St. Paul sketches in 
the first chapter of Romans. The pity of it all is, that 
much of this deadly unloveliness which, through books, 
magazines, social amusements and the theater, is getting 
so strong a hold on our young people, might be sup- 
pressed or, at least, lessened by concerted Catholic action, 

“Concerted Catholic action.” The phrase is a bromide. 
The reality is almost as rare as a chimera buzzing in a 
vacuum. The mere presence of evil in the world is not 
necessarily alarming. It is of prophecy that the world 
will always serve its master, the devil. What is alarming, 
terribly alarming, is the fact that certain influential Cath- 
olics are simply indifferent to its presence, or worse, are 
responsible for its spread. Their ideals are broken. 

Poor Catholics, as a rule, are good Catholics. The 
bad influence comes largely from Catholics made giddy 
by a sudden rise to wealth and unwonted social position. 
We have among us parents whose indifference allows 
their sons to turn into cultured rakes, their daughters into 
unsexed, heartless creatures, as unlike the Catholic ideal 
of womanhood as the Gospel of Christ and the gospel of 
the world. We see Catholic men and women acting as 
patrons to plays, operas, social movements, which to the 
Catholic mind are simply vile. New York has recently 
heard the declaration of a Catholic dramatic critic that 
the stage alone among arts has withstood the lure of 
commercialism. After scanning the theatrical page of a 
New York Sunday newspaper I can not agree with him. 
I do not think that the “Theatrical Trust” will agree with 
him. Theatrical managers cater to the popular taste. To 
do otherwise would not be “business.” Perhaps I am a 
jaundiced critic. Perhaps, in common with most persons 
who protest against bad plays, I have a bad mind. But, 
after reading the ordinary theatrical page, I can not help 
adopting the phrase of a dramatic critic who wrote in the 
Chicago Tribune: “These plays are very pleasant to see. 
Besides, they may be used to open conversation upon the 
fearsome and interesting subject of sex.” Not all, of 
course, but many of them. That, at least, is the lure 
held out by the press-agent. 

Of late years the picture-plays and the stage have been 
teaching that the only priests and nuns worthy of their 
high office and dignity are those who, like Judas, do their 
best to cast both away. New York at this moment is 
viewing a widely-advertised play, the scene of which is 
a convent. Invoking the sacred name of art, the author 
proceeds, in effect, to slander the good sense and purity 
of our Sisters, women who, having left all things to fol- 
low Christ, can not expect to be understood by a world 
which looks on sacrifice as folly. But can Catholics pro- 
test against this cruel slander? It does not appear that 
they have done so. If they do, they will be told by the 
managers, “All this is Art, and one who ranks high in 
your communion, a Catholic dramatic critic and author, 
has praised this play in the highest terms.” 








Broken ideals! What can the purity of womanhood, 


the beauty of the religious life, mean to this twisted 


“Catholic” critic? And what impression of our Sister- 
hoods, and of the Church which authorizes them, watches 
over them, guides them, will be made upon hundreds of 
well-meaning non-Catholics who accept as final the word 
of this “Catholic” critic? 

“Fear not the world,” said our Blessed Saviour. “I 
have overcome the world.” What we have to fear to- 
day, as always, is not the world, but the broken ideals 
worshiped by thousands who call themselves Catholics. 

Joun WILTBYE. 


The Condition of Peace 


E are strongly impelled to look upon the war as a 
grim commemoration of a pact that was made 
one hundred years ago, and within our day broken. 
That pact was an international peace-pact, the most cele- 
brated in modern times. The centennial commemoration 
of it is marked by an international war. The pact was 
made in Vienna just one hundred years ago, and by pre- 
cisely the same five Powers that are the principals in the 
present war: Austria, Prussia, Russia, England and 
France. Forty-four years ago, September, 1870, after 
playing fast and loose for a dozen years, they broke their 
pledge finally and in concert, and they are now com- 
memorating in blood the one hundredth anniversary of 
the pact. 

One hundred years ago, after the capture of Bonaparte 
by the Allies, a Congress was held in Vienna to fix up a 
new status for Europe. The Congress was held by the 
five Powers. Other States were consulted on matters 
which concerned them individually, but they had no part 
in the discussions or decisions of the Congress. This 
Congress was the most important and the most imposing 
international diplomatic event of modern times. More 
than one hundred sovereigns and ministers were on the 
spot. The Emperor of Austria was there, and the Tsar 
of Russia and the King of Prussia. There were kings 
and princes from the smaller States, Wellington from 
England and Talleyrand from France. Pope Pius VII 
was invited, but he could not go; he sent Cardinal Con- 
salvi, who was given precedence over all the delegates. 
He was received as the representative of that ancient 
dynasty which in the five hundred years following the 
reign of Constantine had civilized the tribes and formed 
them into States, and then, after crowning Charlemagne 
as Emperor of Christendom in the year 800, had held its 
recognized place as guardian among those nations for a 
thousand years. It was just after this thousand years 
that Bonaparte had dethroned the Pope. The greatest 
measure resolved upon in the Congress of Vienna was 
the restoration of the Pope as the necessary guarantee 
of peace. 

The Congress of Vienna opened on November 1, 1814. 
The acts were signed on July 7, 1815. The Powers 
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pledged themselves to see that the Papal States should 
be kept intact and inviolable. Forty years later, in the 
Congress of Paris, after the Crimean war, when the 
status of Europe was again settled, the same Powers, 
with the minor States, reaffirmed all that the Congress 
of Vienna had declared concerning the Papal dominions. 
But in 1870 the five Powers repudiated the pledge they 
had given in the Congress of Vienna to safeguard the 
independence of the Pope. They allowed the new Power, 
Italy, to be established on the ruins of their broken 
pledge. Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, had long 
wished to be King of Italy. He had already seized a 
great part of the peninsula, including considerable papal 
territory. In 1870 the Lodges commanded him to seize 
Rome. “Order the troops to march on Rome or we shall 
proclaim the Republic,” was the Masonic message to 
Victor Emmanuel. He ordered his troops to march on 
Rome, and they entered the city, September 20, 1870. 

‘The Powers were a silent party to this injustice. They 
were bound by their common pledge to prevent it. They 
were able to prevent it. To prevent it there was needed 
but a monosyllable from the dominating Power of the 
five. The word was not spoken. So, seeing that they 
had proved themselves faithless to the common trust, 
they lost all trust in one another. Consequently they be- 
gan to arm, each one against every other: Austria, Ger- 
many, Russia, England and France. For more than 
forty years until to-day they have continued to arm, and 
now they are chastising one another with a chastisement 
such as none-of them has ever before received. They 
are hurling their millions at one another in inconceivable 
destruction. With every imaginable engine of ruin they 
are annihilating one another. 

The Lodges declared that the dethronement of the 
Pope, the seizure of his temporal power, was only a step 
to a further end, namely, the crushing out, the extinction 
of his spiritual power. But we know that the spiritual 
power of Benedict XV is the only light of hope over the 
gulf of blood. He has been despoiled of every inch of 
ground and has been “allowed” only the “use” of his 
own home as a “residence.” He is the fourth Pope who 
has lived under these conditions since 1870. He is the 
fourth Pope who, in forty-four years and a half, has 
seen the city only through the windows of his “residence.” 
And yet we know that in all the nineteen centuries there 
has never been so brilliant an exhibition, so dazzling a 
manifestation in actual response to the Pope’s spiritual 
power as that which we ourselves have seen. There is 
nothing in the history of the Church to compare to the 
union of prelates and priests and people in their concert 
of prompt spiritual obedience during these four and forty 
The Powers simply handed over their covenant 
Now 


years. 
of peace at the behest of the party of anti-Christ. 
they have the result. 

We can not make an adequate study of the universe if 
we leave out the First Cause, God. We can not under- 
stand the groups of societies which necessarily rise out 





of the growth of the human family if we leave out the 
Creator of human nature itself and His eternal will upon 
it, its natural law. We can not understand the human 
society of to-day if we leave out Christ, the God-man, 
His Church, and His Vicar, who has reigned for nine- 
teen centuries, and will rule till the end of time. 

The five Powers, principals in the world-disturbance, 
typify the antagonisms of the world to Christ’s Church, 
to Christ’s Vicar, to Christ’s personality. They typify 
these antagonisms in their greatest intensity, namely, as 
upheld by the civil arm. Russia typifies schism, with the 
Tsar at the head; Prussia and England typify heresy, 
perpetuating precisely the heresy of Luther and the 
heresy of Henry VIII, with the King, of Prussia at the 
head of one and the King of England at the head of the 
other ; the Government of the French Republic stands be- 
hind the, party of anti-Christ; Austria has been the 
master-meddler in the discipline of the Church, 

In 1870 they allowed the new Power to establish itself 
by criminal and sacrilegious means and with an anti- 
Christian program. Then they paid court to the abomina- 
tion of desolation sitting in the holy places. They had 
made their choice. Then they prepared to work out their 
antagonisms without Christ. They drove away the Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace from the door of the Temple of 
Peace. They have taken the sword to perish by the 
sword. 

Peace! There will be peace only when they have com- 
pleted the chastisement they are giving one another. If, 
then, they shall restore the condition of peace, namely, 
the independence of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, 
peace there will be. But if they undertake to build them- 
selves up without restoring the condition of peace there 
can be but a renewal of strife. And then, peoples, find- 
ing themselves deceived and misguided and called upon 
again to give their blood and their earnings, may sweep 
away cabinets and thrones and create a social chaos, out 
of which it will be the Pontiff’s task to create the new 
civilization. All this is not a wild imagination. It is 
but the expression of alternatives to which there is no 
middle. And, as history goes, the time for the choice can 
not be so very far away. Half a century of bondage is 
written in the history of the Popes of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. One hundred years ago the five 
Powers, to save themselves from the very thing that is 
happening to-day, put an end to the bondage in which 
Bonaparte had held Pope Pius VII for six years. They 
made solemn profession that they would secure the Pon- 
tiffs against a repetition of it. But in 1870 they permitted 
the new bondage, and they have ratified it during four 
and forty years. The absolute independence of the Pope 
is the question of questions, the right of rights, which 
must come before that Congress they will hold as soon 
as they have filled up for one another the providential 
measure of this premonitory scourging. 

But, Italy? We are not now speaking about Italy. 
Italy was not at Vienna. Italy is not one of the five. 
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Italy is the actual spoiler, and has a long list for the 
The veil of mystery still hangs over Italy’s 


accounting. 

visitation. We have been speaking of history and of the 
five. Et nunc reges intelligite! Nolite tangere christos 
meos. WiLu1aM PoLanp. 


One Prop Less for Yellow Journalism 


B Y a recent decision, to the effect that qualified privilege does 

not attach to pleadings in an action merely filed but not 
presented in any court or to any magistrate, the New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department, has 
snatched away the immunity cloak that sensation loving news- 
papers have drawn about themselves, after printing columns 
portraying the results of key-hole peepings and midnight raids, 
as set forth in divorce petitions. 

It has long been an established point in law that testimony in 
open court is “privileged” and a newspaper is free to print it, no 
matter how libelous in se the statements may be, without fear of 
prosecution. The New York law (section 1907, Code of Criminal 
Procedure) puts the law thus: 


An action, civil or criminal, can not be maintained against 
a reporter, editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspaper, 
for the publication therein of a fair and true report of any 
judicial, legislative, or other public official proceedings, with- 
out proving actual malice in-making the report. 


Arguing that papers filed are part of a judicial proceeding, 
the newspapers have felt entirely at liberty to print the most 
sprightly accounts of unseemly doings. Apart from this fea- 
ture, the promiscuous publishing of ex parte charges may lend 
itself to many injustices, and has done so in times past. Accu- 
sations that appear very serious when first presented, often 
dwindle to nearly nothing when the other side has had its day 
in court and yet, such are the exigencies of newsgathering and 
the fickleness of public interest, that the aforesaid accusations 
generally receive more publicity when first filed than when they 
are finally withdrawn. The effect of the statements in the early 
pleadings is stronger in the public mind than any of the subse- 
quent, and less prominently noticed, denials. 

Supreme Court Justice Scott, who announced the finding of 
the higher tribunal in the matter of privileged pleadings, voiced 
the unanimous finding of his confreres on the bench, agreeing 
with the holding in other States that while an individual should 
be privileged to make whatever charges he sees fit without fear 
of prosecution for libel, because he has filed a suit, still, his 
accusations may not be scattered broadcast with impunity by 
the newspapers. Justice Scott said, in part: 


As to the publication of papers merely filed and not pre- 
sented to any court or magistrate, which is the question 
before us now (in Williams versus the New York Herald 
Company) the rule has not heretofore been declared in this 
State by any controlling authority. It has arisen, however, 
in many other jurisdictions, and the consensus of authority 
is that the qualified privilege of publication does not extend 
to such a case. The opinion thus generally held by the 
courts of this country commends itself to our judgment as 
establishing a sound rule within the terms of our statute. 
As was said in Metcalf vs. Times Publishing Co.: 

It is necessary to the ends of justice that a party should 
be allowed to make his charges against another for adjudi- 
cation even though they may be of a libelous character, and 
as such, as privileges, the injured party having a remedy for 
malicious prosecution when they are made maliciously or 
without probable cause. But the right of a party to make 


charges gives no right to others to spread them. 

Our conclusion upon this branch of the case, therefore, is 
that the mere filing of a pleading, without any submission 
to the court or judicial action thereon, does not constitute 
such a judicial proceeding as will give rise to a qualified 
privilege to a newspaper to publish its contents. 





It is probably too much to expect that the new decision will 
dam the stream of sludge that trickles from the divorce mills. 
However, it ought materially to decrease its volume. No editor - 
welcomes a libel suit. No matter what the outcome of such a 
suit may be the paper is the loser, for it costs money to investi- 
gate, secure legal advice and procure witnesses, even though the 
paper may win. So any newspaper is likely to pause when it 
is realized that ex parte petitions and pleadings do not gain 
privilege when they are dropped in the box in the court house 
but must be defended if libel suits are brought. Thus public 
morals are likely to be better safeguarded if for no other reason 
because reporters and editors—at the best none too sensitive, in 
matters of conscience—feel that there is a check which can be 
effectively applied whenever there is question of the publication 


of scandals as described in the foregoing words. 
James E. LAne. 


War-Time Reflections 


HE European war has been going on now for some six 
months on a scale and with a violence shocking to the 
whole world. It has brought to the surface thoughts that lay 
at the bottom of many hearts. We have had glimpses of pre- 
cious treasures that had lain concealed under an ocean of frigid 
conventions and glistening trifles—personal deeds of heroism, 
generous acts of patriotism, instances of devotion to a beautiful 
sentiment, of affection purified by sorrow, of the turning pf 
souls to God in sweetly innocent surrender; and many other 
signs have we had of man’s inherent nobility and high vocation. 

But the stirring of the waters has brought also not a little 
trash into revealment. And it has come from the sources from 
which trash might be expected. Our popular literature of science 
and letters has been wavering and undogmatic enough on many 
matters: but of one thing it has never entertained a doubt for 
the last score of years. It has had unalterable certitude that 
Christianity was a dead religion. It has not discussed the point: 
it has simply taken it for granted. Art and science had been laid’ 
under contribution to form a new religion, satisfactory to the 
modern intelligence and effective to deal with modern evils. 
Mankind had outgrown Christianity. The intellectual man, who 
believed and practised Christian doctrine, was held to be an 
obscurantist, a reactionary, a medieval mystic, a curious 
anachronism. Wise friends never made allusion to his weak- 
ness on this score: foolish ones delighted to shock the public 
by telling how he went to Mass and confession. We seriously 
question whether the Post-Augustine literature of Rome was. 
much more alien or remote from the Christian world than the 
neo-pagan literature of the last twenty years. The accepted 
spokesmen of modern thought all agreed that Christianity was- 
dead and buried never to rise again. 

The war came like a clap of thunder. No one could talk 
coherently for a while. When contemporary literature recovered 
its breath and its tongue, what was the first word that came 
struggling through the red corrugations of its indignant amaze- 
ment? “Christianity! Christianity! There is Christianity for 
you! See what she does! See what she fails to do!” Now, 
we ask, is not that something very much like impudence? They 
told us Christianity was dead. Now they tell us with equal 
assurance that Christianity is the cause of an upheaval worse 
than a thousand earthquakes. Pagan art, the worship of the 
material, the social gospel of science, the transfer of heaven from 
eternity to time, the supreme importance of physical comfort for 
individuals and for society, all these doctrines of a new religion, 
which, we were told, again and again and yet again, was the 
only living religion in the world of intelligence, had nothing to- 
do with the origin and progress of the war. The war was the 
work of a religion that was dead and buried. And they say 
that the age of miracles is passed! If Christianity, which has 
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been lifeless these fifty years or more, has caused in some 
mysterious and miraculous way this most bloody war, we sug- 
gest that contemporary literature be not too harsh in its con- 
demnation. What is the use of arraigning the dead? 

Not all of our prophets in popular science and literature have 
had the hardihood to ascribe a world-wide catastrophe to a 
dead and buried religion. Some of them have been shocked out 
of their certitude concerning the moribund condition of Chris- 
tianity, and have felt obliged to canvass anew their former 
opinions and to restate their conclusions. They have discovered 
that Christianity was not so dead and buried as they thought. 
She has risen before their eyes like an armed ghost, 


As the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


But, if they had to endure momentary confusion in confessing 
that Christianity was not so dead as they thought and wished 
her to be, they have recovered themselves swiftly in the pious 
thought that, at least now, they have a final and a crushing 
argument against their ancient aversion. The war supplies them 
with evidence, mountain-high—up through which no ghost could 
burrow from its grave—that Christianity is futile, vain, helpless 
to cure the ills of modern society and promote universal brother- 
hood. If Christianity be divine, if it have any force at all, why 
do Christian men kill one another in this wholesale fashion? 
The popular cartoonists love to delineate the envy and amaze- 
ment of unconverted savages at the superior possibilities of 
warfare among Christian nations. 

All this, of course, is a rather superficial and elementary, not 
to say malicious, way of regarding human passion in its conflict 
with Christian truth. Christ also was asked reproachfully by 
the world of His day why, if He were the Son of God, he 
allowed Himself to be hanged upon a cross. Neither Christ nor 
Christianity constrains by violence the human will nor sheers 
unbridled passion of its consequence. As well blame Christ for 
His own death as blame Christianity for the sins of Christian 
civilization. 

But it occurs to us to ask why art and science have not pre- 
vented the present conflict. Christianity has never promised her- 
self success in eliminating wars from human experience. In- 
-deed, her gospel declares that the end of the world will be 
ushered in by universal war. Art and science on the contrary 
have been preached industriously as the great civilizers and 
harbingers of peace, the welders of our race into a universal 
brotherhood. In our books, books innumerable by Tolstoy and 
Tourgenief and Hugo and Zola and Anatole France and Maeter- 
linck and Strindberg and Euchen and Harnack and Haeckel 
and Nietzsche and Ibsen and Ellen Key and Hardy and Shaw 
and Wells and Galsworthy and countless swarms of novelists 
and philosophers and scientists; in quarterlies, and monthlies 
and weeklies and dailies, from which editorial policy excludes 
everything slightly Christian and nothing too pagan; in decrees 
of Government; in legislative speeches and enactments; in de- 
cisions of judges; in academic pronouncements by presidents 
and ex-presidents and professors of universities; in dereligionized 
public schools, on public platforms; nay, in many so-called 
“Christian” churches, as well as in theaters and on street-corners, 
few things have been dinned into our ears so vigorously for the 
last quarter of a century as the power of art and science to 
redeem society from personal and collective evils. The new 
religion has had undisputed control of all the avenues of pub- 
licity during the present generation. She has enjoyed an enviable 
position at the very fountainhead of public opinions and public 
policies. And now, that those currents are sick with contagion 
and death, the new religion, the pagan spirit, the type of Mere- 
dith’s comic-tragedian, turns on the Church in a fury and berates 

ther for not keeping the currents clean. 


A Wolf and a Lamb came to drink one hot day from a 
running brook. The Wolf, having a mind to pick a quarrel 





with the Lamb, asked him what he meant by disturbing the 
water and making it too muddy for him to drink. The Lamb 
pointed out that this could not be since the Wolf was up- 
stream. “Be that as it may,” replied the Wolf, “you are a 
rascal.” And he seized the Lamb and tore him to. pieces. 


While our art and our science have been talking about brother- 
hood they have been destroying man’s hope in Heaven, and his 
belief in an immortal soul; they have been making siege-guns 
and air-ships of war. It may be that our age talks too much 
and too eloquently about brotherhood. 


She lets off her feeling in theoretic grooves, says Mr. 
Ladywell of the heroine in “The Hand of Ethelberta,” and 
there is sure to be none left for practical ones. Whatever 
seems to be the most prominent vice, or the most prominent 
virtue, in anybody’s writing is the one thing you are safest 
from in personal dealings with the writer. 


The observation smacks of Hardy’s usual pessimism; but it 
has shrewdness nevertheless, and, within certain limitations, 
much truth. A successful writer on pedagogy is often useless 
in the classroom, and a forceful denouncer of tyranny may, like 
Carlyle, make life miserable for his wife. Carlyle, himself, was 
not without a clue to the mystery. In “Characteristics” he tells 
us that the diet of a physician who boasted that he had “a per- 
fect system” is worthy of attention; but that the rough country- 
man, who asserted that he had “no system,” was the healthier 
of the two. 

Our acute self-consciousness on the subject of brotherhood 
may be a symptom of disease rather than a sign of a vigorous 
and nice conscience. As the Holy Father, Benedict XV, de- 
clared in his first Encyclical, since the world began there never 
has been so much talk of brotherhood; and, perhaps, never so 
little of the genuine reality. The disease does not entirely defy 
diagnosis. Thomas Hardy, in his latest volume of verse, makes 
what to him is the purely imaginary God of Christians dis- 
course to man as follows: 


And now that I dwindle day by day 
Beneath the deicide eyes of seers 
In a light that will not let me stay, 


And to-morrow the whole of me disappears, 
The truth should be told, and the fact be faced 
That had best been faced in earlier years: 


The fact of life with dependence placed 
On the human-heart’s resource alone, 
In brotherhood bonded close and graced 


With loving-kindness fully blown, 
And visioned help unsought, unknown. 


There it is! The new religion of brotherhood. We are 
marooned on a God-forsaken planet, my men! This is our 
heaven! Let us make the most of the tinned meats: they are 
the only things left to us! As no hope lies beyond the deeps 
of space, let us live and die together like loving brothers! What 
wonder if there follows a most unfraternal scramble for the 
limited supply of celestial tinned-fodder? Thus in an age of 
ceaseless cant and chatter about the brotherhood of men we 
have witnessec an unprecedented and bloody stampede for “a 
place in the sun.” And we have seen the brazen trumpeters 
of a Circean heaven shift the blame for this panic and collision 
upon the Christianity of St. Francis of Assisi, who despised and 
trod upon the husks which shallow and perverted hearts adore 
and nations fight for. St. Francis preached God and loved his 
brothers, as the Church teaches. Our modern leaders of public 
opinion preach their brothers and love Self. The preaching in 
the latter case is, we fear, a symptom of selfishness. And so it 
comes about that the most conspicuous fruits of our modern 
art and science are “cubist” nightmares, barefoot dancing, sex- 
hygiene and siege-guns. 

James J. DALY, s.J. 
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Mexican Jesuits 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
All who read in America of February 6, the letter entitled 


“Persecuted Mexican Jesuits” must have been moved with senti- 
ments of pity. In that article we have described to us the de- 
plorable situation of 160 Jesuit priests and 205 scholastics and 
brothers of that noble Society, all of whom were recently ex- 
pelled from Mexico by the brutes now in control of affairs in 
that unfortunate country. Now, these heroic Jesuits, who have 
not published their needs but who are in actual want, are in 
Cuba. Most of them, as I understand, are located in Havana. 
Their real offence, in the eyes of the incarnate demons in 
Mexico who stripped and then exiled them, is that they did their 
Master’s work and that their Order is called by His holy 
name, in short that they are true soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
Every one who truly knows the Jesuits and their work and who 
has had the privilege of intimate social intercourse with them 
will, I feel sure, agree that the following tribute of love and 
respect paid by the author of “My Clerical Friends” expresses 
very accurately the sentiments of the Jesuit’s friends all over 


the world: 


Let it be permitted to one who knows you, Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, and who offers to you all that his 
heart contains of love, duty and reverence, to say what 
he has found you to be in many a land. You are am- 
bitious, but only to serve God and your fellow-creatures ; 
politic, but only to overcome the world; astute, but only 
to baffle the wicked one; inflexible, but only against evil; 
and stern, but only toward yourselves. With others 
you deal as if their faults were yours, and your virtues 
theirs. Like the great apostle, with whom your sublime 
founder had so much in common, you may say: “We 
suffer tribulation, but are not distressed; we are strait- 
ened, but not destitute; we suffer persecution, but are 
not forsaken; we are cast down, but we perish nof.” If 
I may not speak of some nearer home, let me at least 
have leave to offer to you, most dear and honored 
friends, who, on the other side of the great sea, have 
condescended to my infirmities, and greeted me with a 
tenderness and charity to which I had so little claim, 
the homage of my respectful gratitude. Among the 
sweet memories of a life which has been too full of them, 
none are more unceasingly present to me than the days 
which I have spent with you, dear and venerable Fathers 
of Washington, Baltimore, Boston and Montreal. You 
can not quite have forgotten one to whom your doors 
were so often opened, whom you did not disdain to re- 
ceive as if he resembled yourselves, and who will never 
forget you, as long as he is able to love wisdom and vir- 
tue, and to thank God for the examples which you gave 
him of both. , 


That appeal in America for the Jesuits exiled from Mexico 
and now in Cuba must not fall on deaf ears. I wish to add my 
voice to that appeal and call upon the generosity of the friends 
of the Jesuits wherever they may be, wherever AMERICA may 
reach them. Let the response be prompt, generous and an earn- 
est of our appreciation of how the Jesuit, wherever he may be, 
constantly spends himself for us in doing his Master’s work. I 
venture to suggest that contributions in this behalf be sent to 
AMERICA at once. I know that the Jesuits have many friends in 
the United States and in America, and, now that the pitiable 
conditions of those Jesuits from Mexico is known, I feel sure 
that the friends of the Jesuits will not allow that condition to 
continue. With this letter I am sending you my small offering. 
Would that I were financially able to increase it a thousand 


fold! 
St. Louis. A FRIEND OF THE SOCIETY. 





Carnegie’s Testimony 


To the Editor of America: 

At the hearings of the Federal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations held a few days.ago in New York City, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and Mr. John D. Rockefeller offered testimony con- 
cerning the great endowment funds for which they are respon- 
sible. In the course of their testimony, both men declared that 
the benefits accruing from these endowments were not to be 
denied to any one on account of his or her religious belief. 
While Mr. Carnegie admitted that he had heard of educational 
institutions that had disavowed their connection with particular 
denominations in order to become beneficiaries within the pur- 
poses of his endowment, he did not know of any specific case 
and felt that such a thing was not now being done. Mr. 
Carnegie frankly stated that no one should be refused the benefits 
of the endowments on account of his or her religious belief. 
He is reported to have said: “My money is for all young men 
and young women of the United States and I do not intend that 
some one shall be excluded ‘from a benefit simply because of 
religious belief.” 

Now, this testimony of Mr. Carnegie prompts this interest- 
ing query. Are the endowment funds established by these two 
very wealthy business men, as a matter of fact, excluding from 
their benefits certain individuals or institutions because of their 
religious belief? If they are not, what ground is there for the 
opposite impression which is fairly well established in the minds 
of a great number of people in this country to-day? If they are 
excluding individuals from their benefits, then let us have the 
whole truth and not allow the statements of these wealthy men 
to go unchallenged. I have always felt that these foundations 
have discriminated against individuals and institutions on ac- 
count of their religious belief, and that they are still doing so, 
even while professing to be for all, without regard to religious 
conviction. It occurs to me that this whole affair, in view of 
the impression created by these two wealthy founders before 
the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, should be 
placed in its true light and I should be very grateful for what- 
ever you might do through the columns of America to this end. 

Boston, Mass. M. J. S. 


Old-Time Editors 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the risk of being considered impertinent I am going to re- 
assert in answer to Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, that any article 
on “Old-Time Catholic Editors” which omits the “titanic” 
names of John Boyle O’Reilly and James Jeffry Roche, is of 
“no consequence” to the older or rising generations. Catholic 
journalism in America can be spanned by about seventy-five 
years. Mr. Meehan’s article concerned “the last half of the 
nineteenth century.” . John Boyle O’Reilly began his editorial 
career on the Boston Pilot in the early spring of 1870, and he 
has been dead a quarter of a century. James Jeffry Roche, who 
had been his associate editor for several years, immediately suc- 
ceeded him as editor of the Pilot. The dates speak for them- 
selves. Out of the great mass of other things come these 
trumpet voices: 

Has it ever struck you that for the success of our great 
cause Mother Church greatly needs lay champions? Some 
such there are in other countries; here there are none or 
few. Such a champion would need talent, but more would 
he need orthodoxy, respect for legitimate authority; he 
should give example in observing the ordinance of religion. 
His life should be a deduction from her spirit. Such was 
O’Reilly.—Rev. Robert Fulton, S.J., President of Boston 
College, at the funeral of John Boyle O’Reilly. His death 
is a public calamity, not only a loss to the country, but a 
loss to the church and to humanity in general.—James 
Cardinal Gibbons. I wish we could make all the people in 
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the world stand still and think and feel about this rare, 
great, exquisite-souled man, until they fully comprehend 
him.—George Parsons Lathrop on O’Reilly’s death. A na- 
tion’s greatness lies in men, not acres; one master-mind is 
worth a million hands.—John Boyle O’Reilly. 


Pray upon what grounds is the name of John Boyle O'Reilly 
omitted from a list of “Old-Time Catholic Editors,” to my mind 
the greatest Catholic editor, Catholic lecturer and Catholic 
leader of laymen in “times that tried men’s souls” and in what 
was then at least the literary center of America. 

Boston. Hvucu P. McNAtty. 

[If anything were needed to add to the emphasis of Mr. Mc- 
Nally’s assertions no doubt his ponderous list of quotatiéns 
might suffice. I fail, however, to be impressed, and still decline 
to alter my chronological setting of his “Titans.” As to his 
further superlatives—well, once more it is not pertinent; tastes 
differ, and de mertuis nil, etc. So the matter must now rest. 
Thomas F. Meehan.] 


More Light on the Catholic Daily 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read all that has been said in AMERICA concerning a 
Catholic daily and am intensely interested in the subject. “A 
Perfect Fool” in your issue of January 25, is evidently alive to 
the needs of the day, but is, I think, seriously mistaken when 
he says “there is not a Catholic weekly worth the trouble of 
reading.” As to the daily it is my opinion that a new paper 
known as a Catholic organ will not succeed. The general opinion 
that it is a religious publication devoted to the particular treat- 
ment of sectarian questions will prevail and the comparatively 
few of our own people who would become constant readers 
could not support ‘it. I do not believe in a Catholic daily, be- 
cause it would savor of organized opposition and increase the 
troubles we are heir to. I do not believe in segregation any 
further than is necessary to keep us in line as good church mem- 
bers. When it comes to our business life and general contact 
with people I think we should recognize no line of difference 
among citizens. 

I hope the views expressed by R. Dana Skinner in a recent 
issue of AMERICA will not be lost sight of. If I were able, 
financially and otherwise, I would secure control of one of the 
present daily papers, weed out the undesirables of its working 
staff and reorganize its policy and service to fit the requirements. 
It should be one of the metropolitan newspapers conducted so 
as to satisfy readers without regard to sectarian bias. It should 
aim at being a clean, thorough newspaper, in whose columns 
sensationalism and vulgarity would be avoided, and all news 
given in an absolutely honest, broad spirit, without palliation for 
reprehensible transactions. It could not, of course, be neutral 
on the burning questions of the day, but it should be fair and 
honest. The manager should be an eminently capable, honest 
daily newspaper man. I would not make religious belief a neces- 
sary qualification for employment on the paper. A _ properly 
organized management can easily see that the policy of the 
paper is adhered to without regard to the religious beliefs of 
the working staff. 


New York. Frank S. GANNON. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I agree with D. A. Webb that more pulpit urging is necessary 
to make Catholics realize the necessity of supporting a Catholic 
press. In the Cathedral of Scranton he might have heard the 
people warned repeatedly of the necessity of good Catholic read- 
ing, and advised to subscribe to Catholic papers and magazines. 
I hate to think that the pastors of other churches here neglect 
such a very important duty. In these days and in the average 
American environment, certainly it is little short of criminal for 








parents to let children grow up without a realization of the 
necessity of Catholic reading and a taste for it. It never was 
more necessary than just now. 


Scranton, Pa. M. L. Burns. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The establishment of a Catholic daily newspaper is not 
feasible, for many reasons, and it would be of little value to 
Catholics outside of the city in which it would be published. If 
it were printed in New York, it would not meet the needs of 
Catholics in Chicago, St. Louis or Denver. To publish a Cath- 
olic daily in every great city would savor of sectarianism, a 
thing we wish to avoid. Moreover, many of the dailies now 
published are disposed to be fair to Catholics. We might strive 
to better them by moral suasion. 


Washington, D. C. WittiaM H. SLoan. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Flick’s scheme for the coming Cath- 
olic daily will not overlook the ladies. Surely he would not be 
so ungallant; moreover we belong in it by tradition as well as by 
right. The pages of Bishop England’s ‘famous Catholic Mis- 
cellany bear silent testimony to the help he received in its pro- 
duction from his sister Johanna, a woman who as yet has not 
received the recognition due the ability with which she seconded 
the efforts of her illustrious brother. The late John Mullaly, 
to whose career AMERICA pays just tribute, often referred with 
pride to the assistance he also had received from his sister, 
especially in the editing of the Journal of the Fair (1878) which 
contributed largely to the completion of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, and of the Seminary (1892-96), which was equally 
efficacious in the building of the great seminary at Dunwoodie. 
The long editorial connection with the old Tablet of Mrs. M. A. 
Sadlier, and of Miss Hickey with the Catholic Review might also 
be cited. But, leaving the past and coming to this, our own day, 
what better editorial results could be asked for than those shown 
every week in the New Orleans Morning Star, one of our most 
interesting and influential Catholic weeklies, by Marie Louise 
Points? And she has rivals in Josephine Byrne Sullivan, of the 
Detroit Michigan Catholic; Anna C. Minogue of the Cincinnati 
Catholic Telegraph. The list might be extended by the names 
of Katherine E. Conway, so long on the staff of the Boston Pilot 
and the Republic; Miss O’Sullivan of the Sacred Heart Review 
and Donahoe’s Magazine; Miss O’Hara, Lida Rose McCabe, and 
many others. I have before me a letter written by the late 
Canon Sheehan, in January, 1911, to a well-known American 
Catholic editor, in which the lamented rector of Doneraile says: 


I see your name sometimes in Catholic magazines. It is 
a good thing, and a generous thing, because, alas! they want 
the support of great names to save them from extinction. 
I am afraid it is impossible to lift up the bulk of them to a 
high literary level. They all seem to have got the wrong 
persons as editors; and they won't leave the duty of preach- 
ing to the priests of the Church. The little Magnificat seems 
the most enterprising and popular. I think it must succeed. 


Please remember, Dr. Flick, that it is to the “little Magnificat” 
of the Sisters of Mercy of Manchester, N. H., that the author 
of “My New Curate” offers this compliment. Mr. Smith of 
Denver very aptly remarks, in a recent AMERICA, that you can 
draw a corps of trained Catholic women newspaper workers, as 
well as men, from the offices of the dailies in any of the large 
cities.. Remember also, Doctor, the axiom of well-managed 
dailies that the editor who can attract and keep the interest and 
patronage of his women readers is bound to boom his circula- 
tion, and circulation is fundamental in journalism as well as in 
anatomy. Don’t forget the Catholic newspaper women, Doctor. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A REPoRTER. 
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Dispensing with the Devil 


HERE has always been a disposition on the part of 
those who are on most friendly terms with Satan to 
deny his existence or to minimize his interest in mundane 
affairs. Each man has within himself, they tell us, suffi- 
cient potentiality for evil to compass his own descent into 
hell, if he be bent on going to that place of horrors. 
Hell as an actuality they regard as extremely unlikely, 
prating the while about God’s goodness and completely 
ignoring His justice and outraged majesty ; but ag for the 
devil, he is simply a deus ex machina, a bug-a-boo made 
in the nursery, serviceable for the repression of naughty 
children and not without moral advantages for the 
ignorant, but for all that a thing of the imagination and 
altogether unreal. A novice in psychology has no diffi- 
culty in tracing the parentage of this rather prevalent 
impression. The lurid glare of the eternal bonfire at the 
end of the primrose path acts as a kill-joy to those who 
have determined to see and enjoy life. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil are a discomforting trilogy. The 
presence of the fiend somehow or other puts wormwood 
into the cup so generously, though delusively filled by the 
other two. The very thought of the major domo of the 
abyss is a sinister suggestion of the dread portal under 
which all hope must be abandoned. Half the thrill goes 
out of the banquet with the remembrance that the arch- 
enemy of mankind is the master of the revels. The 
crown of roses is not nearly so fragrant when accom- 
panied by the assurance that one’s soul is the price. 
Smal! wonder indeed that the votaries of the world and 
the flesh loudly proclaim and often that the devil does 
not exist! Little he cares if only they do his will. 
We, however, who are old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve in revelation know that the devil does exist, and 
that he goeth about seeking whom he may devour. We 





look, therefore, to be tempted. Christ was tempted. 


Why not we? The lure of the play is less potent when - 


we understand that the chief player is Satan. The broad 
road loses some of its glamour when we realize that its 
brightness is partially, at least, the reflection of his in- 
fernal kingdom. Nor are we so apt to be misled and 
deceived when we keep steadily in mind who it is that 
says, “All this will I give thee, if falling down thou wilt 
adore me.” The thought of the tempting that must come 
to us all is salutary. It sharpens our insight into the 
wiles of the Evil One, it forewarns us, and in so doing 
forearms. It gives us a sure standard of values. It 
keeps us from forgetting that the world is passing away. 
It reminds us that merry evenings are apt to have a sad 
awakening, and that heaven must be won by conflict and 
not by easy self-indulgence. 


Three Cheers 


N the year 1912 the city of New York spent $1,158,006 
on text-books for public school children. According 

to an estimate of the State Commissioner of Efficiency 
and Economy, during the coming year the cost to the 
State will be in excess of two and one-half million dol- 
lars. As a people we are wedded to the theory that every 
child must be educated. The theory is good, within 
limits. If the child can not pay for books, he must re- 
ceive them from the community. If he can not walk to 
school, he is carried thither. If he has nothing to eat, 
food is provided. If he refuses to be educated, he or his 
parents, or both, are haled into court, and perhaps made 
to linger in durance vile. All is justified on the principle 
that the welfare of the community requires it. Perhaps. 
This is a most elastic principle, but it has one very dis- 
tinct limitation. It can never be stretched to include 
those pupils who, besides a training in all secular studies, 
receive instruction in religion. The welfare of the com- 
munity does not seem to require the education of growing 
children, whose parents hold that it should not be ana- 
thema to praise the name of God in the classroom. And 


so the tax-rate rises as paternalism engulfs the schools,. 


and the Catholic is forced to pay for a system so con- 
structed that his regard for religion forbids him to use it. 
But, after all, nowhere is there a more austere love of 
strict justice than in the hearts of the great American 
people. This is consoling. “It is time,” as the Japanese 
school-boy might say, “for 3 eagly cheers.” 


Shun the Amoeba 


HAT is it in the free public lecturer’s mind that 
drives him so inexorably to the primitive man 

and beyond. The ethnologist, whose pictures and re- 
searches are themselves the best refutation of his intro- 
duction. begins his talk with a smile and says, with bland 
suavity, “I confess that I am frankly an evolutionist.” 
No sooner has his successor been introduced to the au- 
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dience as a man eminently qualified to speak on the build- 
ing of ships, than he repeats the smile and the profession 
of faith, and begins with the profound remark that ship- 
building started when man stopped going on all fours 
and developed a hand. By some strange process of rea- 
soning both have arrived at the conclusion that somehow 
or other they will strongly recommend themselves to 
their hearers as men of intelligence if they protest from 
the very outset that they believe they are the lineal de- 
scendants of apes. Aside from the fact that the prover- 
bial little learning often leads such lecturers into flat con- 
tradictions, the constant iteration of the descent of man 
is bad art. One of the first elemental warnings given 
to the aspirant to success in the pulpit is to be on his 
guard against the garden of Eden. It will never do, he 
is told, it is a fatal mistake to begin all sermons with the 
fall of Adam and Eve. Congregations know how much 
the warning is needed. The public would be under obli- 
gation to any one who would draw up a set of sugges- 
tions for free public lecturers, and would write down 
as the very first rule, “Avoid the amoeba, and beware of 
the primitive man.” 


The Unbeastly Beast 


BEAST is scarcely a lovable creature, but then he 
is not at fault: he is as God made him. True, he 
may be shapely of form and lithe of limb, but he lacks 
the spark of eternal life. He is a beast, poor thing. His 
tendency is downward to the lowest level—primal dust. 
His fate makes sad contemplation, not for himself, how- 
ever, but for others. He knows nothing higher than his 
own bestiality; in this he finds complete satisfaction. 
He lives his allotted time, a dumb, grovelling thing, under 
an impulse which he obeys, but can not understand. Sad 
his lot, indeed! but then the beast never sinks below the 
plane on which God placed him. 

And man? God made him quite different. He placed 
him a little lower than the angels, a sublime creature, 
endowed with faculties that enable him to strike off the 
trammels of flesh and rise heavenward. By divine intent 
it is man’s to enjoy a foretaste of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
through the imagination; to consult, too, with angels 
through the intellect, and to rise to the throne of God 
through the will. Does he do it? Not often in these 
days. His Jerusalem is a debasing theater, his angels 
are debased actors, untrue to life and art and virtue for 
hire; his god is a thing of earth, a passion too vile for 
mention. God put man a little lower than the angels; 
man has put himself below the hoofs of beasts. Behold 
the unbeastly beast! Of such is the kingdom of Satan. 


Dr. Carnegie Preaches 


ATHOLIC schools were hard at work long before 
Mr. Carnegie, whose sole occupation is “to do all 


regard it as highly probable that they will still be at 
work long after Mr. Carnegie has been called from his 
chosen place close to the cot of the steel-mill laborer, 
with whose sorrows his noble heart has ever beat with 
ready, tender, loving sympathy. There is no possibility 
that Mr. Carnegie’s self-sacrificing philanthropy, seen 
only of his Father who will repay him in secret, may 
look suspiciously like a mess of pottage to the half- 
starved non-Catholic denominational school. The reas- 
surance comes from the lips of the virtuous philan- 
thropist himself. But should the acceptance of pottage 
necessitate a change from the Christian to the Laird of 
Skibo’s creed, what can this be but inestimable gain? 
Speaking to young Mr. Rockefeller’s Bible Class, Mr. 
Carnegie outlined the creed which sustains him in his 
exhausting labors, undertaken “to do all the good that 
he can.” It abolishes hell, regards sin as a “peccadillo,” 
and confines its efforts to making this world so pleasant 
that men need not seriously consider what “sectarianism”’ 
may have to say about the world to come. “Here,” 
writes the New York 7imes, “the speaker began to en- 
force his arguments by short-arm blows with his right 
fist.” This is a proof, new in the schools, but it is prob- 
ably the best that the loving heart of Mr. Carnegie can 
devise. One shudders to think of the ruin into which 
Christianity would certainly have tumbled had Mr. Car- 
negie employed both fists, or a long-arm movement. 


The Los Angeles Liberator 


HE pastor of the First Baptist Church in Los Angeles 
has seen fit to inform the world that the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life. This done, he an- 
nounces that henceforth and forever, or until his congre- 
gation is moved to select a new shepherd, no “creedal 
test” shall be required for entrance into his fold. Dogma, 
he asserts dogmatically, deadens. What we most require 
is freedom, largeness of outlook, comprehensiveness. 
Such is the spirit of Christ. Christ never taught dogma. 
This inane statement delivers the pastor forthwith into 
the hands of the Philistine. One might remind this gentle 
shepherd that our Lord taught the necessity of Baptism 
for salvation. He also promised hell for those who de- 
liberately reject Him, heaven for those who receive His 
word, and keep it. The existence of God, His divine 
Sonship, the law of God with its sanction, the institution 
for all time of an external rite conferring grace, are a 
few of the dogmas bound up in this promise. 

Our Baptist clergyman himself seems to teach the 
dogma of God’s existence, although, to be sure, his God 
may be only a kind of gas, as Chesterton says; and 
while his language is somewhat “large and comfortable,” 
it may be allowed that he is disposed to admit the divinity 
of Christ. But one may deny both these truths, it ap- 
pears, and yet be blessed, O saving boon, with this gentle 
shepherd’s good right hand of fellowship. 





the good that he can,” appeared in our midst. One may 


Persons afflicted after the manner of this Los Angeles 
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clergyman should be very grateful for that merciful dis- 
pensation of providence which Catholic theologians term 
“invincible ignorance.” 


Passing It Along 


H iy was a small-sized, weak man, and some one had 

struck his father. “Who hit my father?” he cried, 
rushing out in a rage. “I did,” replied a big, strong 
Goliath. The modern David looked in every other direc- 
tion, and muttering to himself, “He better not do it 
again,” retired discreetly into his house. What he did 
when the door closed can not with certainty be stated, 
but it is quite probable the doughty champion stepped on 
the cat’s tail, kicked the dog into the next room, and so 
went to supper. Cowardice is responsible for that par- 
ticularly shameful species of meanness, which may be de- 
scribed as passing it along. When the heart drops into 
the boots, there is often an unholy tendency to tread upon 
some one’s toes or to kick defenceless shins. Passing it 
along is essentially a downward tendency and loves to 
work in the dark and out of sight. 

Adam was the first to pass it along to some one else 
weaker, and it took but a short time for the lesson to be 
learned. Adam’s wife passed it along to the serpent, and 
the serpent, no doubt, blamed it on its family. Adam’s 
son followed the precedent set. He was smarting under 
a rebuke, and with the magnificent logic accompanying 
this frame of mind, endeavored to show how unjust the 
rebuke was by killing his brother, and so considerably 
relieving his feelings. An eye for an eye was a cruel 
principle, but its practice called for some bravery. To 
pass it back is not as contemptible as passing it along. 

But you exclaim in horror against such a mean prin- 
ciple as, “You hit my back and I will hit another back.” 
No one, you think, would have such low and base feel- 
ings; much less act upon them. Then it never happens 
that the pupils are wincing at some unexplained sharp- 
ness in the school-teacher; that the school-principal has, 
that same morning, snapped at the school-teacher; that 
the school-superintendent has written a scorching letter 
which arrived by the morning’s mail to sting the school- 
principal ; that an editorial note in the daily paper com- 
mented sarcastically on a certain school-superintendent ; 
that—but you see at this rate we would soon be back to 
Adam again. It is desirable that passing it along were 
as infréquent as it is inhuman; then the peace-maker 
would not feel the united force of both combatants 
visited upon him, then reprisals would be relegated to the 
savagery whence they came, then no teacher would 
punish a whole class for one. The growth of civilization 
has often been described as handing on a lighted torch; 
passing it along is the barbarism which hands the neigh- 
bor the flaming end. 

Our days have seen wonderful improvements in 
machinery and marvelous transformations in raw 
material through mechanical devices. Drop a log of 








wood and a lump of iron at the back-door of a factory, 
and in a few minutes an automobile will roll out of the 
front door. Feed a printing-press with molten lead, 
paper and ink, and behold it hands out to you Shakes- 
pere’s works done up in a special box. The man or 
woman who starts an endless chain of passing it along 
would shrink in horror if the latest product of this merci- 
less machinery could be seen. A bad letter arms the busi- 
ness man against his meek manager; the manager barks 
viciously at his clerk; the clerk finds supper cold, taste- 
less and gritty, and the wife goes weeping from the room 
to slap her eldest for twiddling his thumbs, and then 
Algernon pulls the hair of little Esmerelda, who jerks 
the baby into howling wakefulness, who in turn sets the 
neighbors quarreling, starts a riot, sets the house on fire, 
calls out the whole fire-department—pass it along your- 
self, remembering that if a line of freight-cars transmit a 
bumping, the jolt will come traveling back again to its 
origin. 

If you could make any link of that chain say, “It serves 
me right, and I deserve much more myself,” then the 
unholy tendency to pass it along would be turned in upon 
self and would stop instantly and do great good to one at 
least. But, alas, most people do not resort to the relief 
of such a confession. ‘Why, then,” asked John of Tom, 
“did not father whip you as he whipped me, if, as you 
say, your conscience was worried and you had to confess 
about the stolen jam?” “Oh,” said Tom, “I confessed on 
you alone.” Confess on yourself; don’t pass it along. 


LITERATURE 


Poetry of the War 


HETHER poetry be the “rhythmical creation of beauty” 
or a “spontaneous outburst of powerful emotion,” whether 
it have the “coloring of human passion,” be “simple, sensuous 
and passionate” or fall in with any other definition of poetry, 
most of the verse the war is inspiring is not poetry at all. 
Mr. Shauffler said, not long ago, that “great art demands 
fullness of life,” and the poets are now being swept along 
with too'little care for deep emotions ever to produce real 
poetry. The New York Times observed that “the war is too 
near to us, too overwhelming, to allow the right perspective 
for our versifiers”; the little monthly, Poetry, declares that 
“the failure of poets is due to lack of conviction,” and the 
British Poetry Review says of the various booklets of English 
verse published for the good of somebody or other: “War 
funds may have benefited from their sale to a sympathetic 
and indiscriminating public, but poetry has not gained.” 
That is poetry, let us say, which gives the reader the feeling 
of poetry. An inspiration is a point of departure and the 
personality of the poet must rise above and glorify his theme; 
and, in the face of the stupendous forces, ideas, and ideals 
now in conflict, the petty mind of a single man shrinks aghast 
at what he must face or strives vainly to equal his impres- 
sive subject. The facts, “soul at war with soul” as Laurence 
Binyon says, are great without the praise of poets; they are 
larger than any poetic enlargement might be. 
Various anthologies of the past, like “War Songs of Brit- 
ain” and “Poems of War and Battle” seem to show that Eng- 
land can, or rather could, do something of this sort. But 
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Alfred Noyes has written nothing to: equal “The Island 
Hawk,” or “The Admiral’s Ghost”; Henry Newbolt has not 
repeated “Admirals All”; Kipling has lost his skill at war- 
time notes, and so it goes though the writer nobly abstains 
from making comparisons with “The Fight at Maldon,” with 
Henry V’s speech before Agincourt, with “Tell me not, 
sweet, I am unkind,” or with “Ye Mariners of England.” 

But perhaps it is unfair to use this comparative method o1 
criticism: the best of past ages would surely be superior to 
all but one or two of the modern pieces. A few good poems, 
however, have been written: Harding’s “Song of the Sol- 
diers,” Laurence Binyon’s “To Women,” L. G. Moberly’s 
“Commandeered,” Edmund Gosse’s “To Our Dead,” Mase- 
field’s “August, 1914” and Alfred Noyes has contributed some 
good lines. 

Mr. Noyes, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Watson, Mr. Newbolt are 
doing two things: they are calling on God and they are 
shouting: “We willed it not!” “We stood for peace!” “We 
fought for peace!” “For peace we have striven!” “Thou peace- 
maker, fight!”—everything except “We armed for peace,” and 
perhaps British wit was really quite quick enough to avoid 
that. Mr. Bridges wants to win to salvation, “To Beauty 
through Blood”; and Mr. Watson tells quite laughably how 
the British gun was fired at the Germans, 


And bit them in the bight, 
The bight of Helgoland 


and Mr. Cecil Chesterton makes France “Take hold upon the 
battlements of hell.” The multitude of such slips are due, of 
course, to the hasty publication and heartless indifference to 
revision of this occasional verse. 

Is it possible that people are not taking this war seriously, 
and is the poetic failure due to this? They are taking it 
altogether too seriously to write sanely about it. Mr. Wat- 
son says: “I am giving my brain, I am giving my heart.’ 
The poets are as fundamentally serious about this war as 
they were about Ladysmith, Balaklava or Waterloo. But is 
it possible that modern warfare, a conflict of cold machinery, 
has become such an impersonal and scientific thing as not to 
stir the deep emotions awakened by close and vigorous com- 
bat? Where blood is spilled and men die courageously, there 
are worthy emotions of heroism. There have been—and this 
applies to the war poems in German as well as to those in 
English—good poems written by men in the trenches, by 
dying soldiers on the field, by sweethearts left at home, by 
all who feel and record the elemental passions. There are 
three ways of writing war poems: by being satyric, patriotic 
or sad. But whichever formula you adopt, there must be 
infused some of the coloring of human passion. Is not 
poetry, “emotion remembered in tranquillity?” If the verse 
has not this characteristic, the critic says to war poets: “Very 
clever rhetoric, but you mustn't call it poetry!” Poetry must 
have imagination, must be based on a fundamental emotional 
reaction. Emotional reactions come from specific facts. 

That is the fault of the great mass of this English war 
poetry. The writers of this poetry have not obeyed Sidney: 
“Look in thy heart and write!” It is general, it deals with 
theories, with principles, with abstract proofs and not with 
concrete facts. Emotion should be the subject for poetry: 
metaphysics is the subject for rhetoric. Instead of remem- 
bering emotion in tranquillity they have remembered argu- 
ments with emotion. The result is not the rhythmical crea- 
tion of beauty, like “The Drum” by E. Sutton, but a metrical 
expression of logic, like “The United Front” by Mr. Noyes. 
They versify their hatred toward their foes rather than their 
sacrifices for their country, their international animosity 
rather than individual and personal idealism and courage. 

The war poets, who still talk of the rights and wrongs and 





not of the events which have happened, are cautioned in the 
words of Richard Le Gallienne, that it is 
Too late for the pen paper wars to be fighting 
When the bayonets in blood are doing the writing. 
But William Watson would doubtless remark with British 
imperturbability, 
Friend, call me what you will; no jot care I, 
I that shall stand for England till I die, 
and thus give the critic an opportunity to answer, 
clever rhetoric, but please don’t call it: poetry.” 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


“Very 


REVIEWS 


Atlas Hierarchicus. Descriptio Geographica et statistica S. 
Romanae Ecclesiae tum Occidentis tum Orientis iuxta statum 
praesentem. Accedunt etiam nonnullae notae historicae necnon 


ethnographicae. Consilio et hortatu S. Sedis Apostolicae elab- 
oravit P. Carocus Streit, $.V.D. S. Ludovici: B. Herder. 
$10.00. 


This is a valuable book. On its thirty-six fine maps, thirteen 
by sixteen inches in size, are indicated the boundaries of all 
the dioceses and vicariates in the world; and numerous signs 
and symbols show the location of every episcopal see, the towns 
in which seminaries and universities are situated, where mis- 
sionaries live, and where lord abbots and lady abbesses are 
reigning, etc. In German, Italian, French, English and Spanish 
is given an account of the Church’s present condition in every 
land, while numerous tables of statistics and a thoroughly prac- 
tical index enable the inquirer to secure any information about 
the progress of Catholicism that he could reasonably expect to 
find in an atlas of this character. Unfortunately, however, the 
English in which these facts are imparted is often very doleful. 
It is a great pity the translation was not properly edited and 
proof-read. 

Catholics of the United States, moreover, have reason to com- 
plain of the scanty map-space this country is given. While 
Australasia is furnished with three maps that display to great 
advantage the lavish supply of water to be found in that part 
of the world, the United States receives only a little more than 
two maps, one of which is shared with Mexico and the other 
with Central America and the Antilles. Consequently the dio- 
cese of Providence, for example, becomes almost invisible, and 
while a boys’ high school seems credited to Fairhaven, Mass., 
the city of Worcester with its large Jesuit college is not down 
at all. That the United States is of considerable importance in 
the Church’s world may be gathered from the fact that our 
hierarchy is second only to that of Italy, whose bishops are 
more numerous than those of any other land. Some interesting 
diagrams near the end of Father Streit’s work show what pro- 
portion of the world is not yet Catholic. Mahomet’s followers 
number about thirteen per cent. of the earth’s population; nearly 
eleven per cent. are Protestants; almost nine per cent. Orthodox; 
some forty-six per cent. pagans, and seventeen and seven-tenths 
per cent. Catholics. In an autograph letter Pope Pius X gives 
the author well-deserved praise for the completion of this great 
work. No well-equipped library should be without the “Atlas 
Hierarchicus.” W. Dz. 





England’s Peasantry and Other Essays. By Avucustus Jgs- 
sop, D.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. 

When the late Dr. Jessop, who is known to fame as the 
author of “The Coming of the Friars” and other works of 
a historical character, sat himself down to write on the 
peasantry of England, it may well be that his.intention was 
to delight a large circle of readers. Certainly, nothing could 
be more charming than these sketches of life among the Eng- 
lish country folk, and the country parsons; all the more 
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realistic because the author had, to a great extent, mingled 
in much of which he writes, so enriching his learning with the 
vitalizing grace of living contact. 

Had the good Doctor, however, confined himself to his 
peasants and the country parsons, with whose ways he was 
more or less familiar, all would have been well. A grateful 
posterity would have read these essays with much satisfac- 
tion, and there would have been no occasion for scandal to 
a large section of the reading public. But his prudence for- 
sook him, and he blundered wildly into an atmosphere with 
which, out of charity to his memory, one can only say he 
was unfamiliar. 

For Dr. Jessop has also written on St. William of Norwich, 
and St. Martin of Tours. In a manner suggestive of the 
“higher critics,” and in a style that would have given joy 
to the heart of Kingsley, the author has descanted upon the 
lives of these two saints with a skepticism all his own, and 
with no little sprinkling of that air of superior contempt 
which enlivens the judgmeyt of the higher beneficed clergy 
of the Church of England when they venture into the domain 
of hagiology. The result is that he dismisses Sulpicius 
Severus as “weakly credulous,” accuses Gregory of Tours of 
“the insatiable voracity of a mind saturated in the grossest 
superstition”; and says of St. Martin himself, “the faith of 
the neophyte had ceased to be a force controlling the ex- 
cesses of the critical faculty, and had become mere un- 
questioning credulity, stubbornly receptive of all that might 
be offered.” 

In the light of such ex parte reasoning it is impossible to 
accept the conclusions of Dr. Jessop regarding the two saints 
as coming from an unbiased judgment; and if “the boundless 
industry even of the Bollandists has little to tell that is bet- 
ter than fable,” it by no means follows that the literary per- 
ambulations of an English country parson can be looked upon 
as an unerring guide to historic truth. In fact it is the re- 
verse. The same applies in equal measure to what has been 
written by Dr. Jessop on St. William of Norwich. It is to 
be regretted that the Doctor did not confine himself to his 
charming countryside and leave the saints alone. H. C. W. 

From Fetters to Freedom: Trials and Triumphs of Irish 
Faith. By the Rev. Ropert Kane, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

In this new volume the blind Jesuit preacher has given us 
are twenty-two discourses, “broadly illustrative” as he well 
describes them, “of the emerging of Catholic Ireland from 
the serfdom of the penal laws into civil, social and religious 
liberty.”. The sermons are all occasional, having been 
preached within the last fifteen years at such functions as 
dedications, clothings, jubilees, Catholic Truth Society 
meetings, etc., and all are rich in that glowing rhetoric, ten- 
der feeling and vivid imagery for which Father Kane’s elo- 
quence is renowned. Particularly deserving of commenda- 
tion are “The Martyr Primate of Ireland,” a panegyric of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket; “The Triumph of the Kelt,” an en- 
thusiastic tribute to Erin's influence on the world; “Ruth’s 
Promise,” Father Kane’s exhortation to a young relative 
who was about to be a nun; “The Winds and the Waves 
Obey Him,” an examination of the marvels taking place at 
Lourdes; “The Centenary of Clongowes Wood College, 1814- 
1914,” in which the depth of the alumni’s love for their Alma 
Mater is stirringly expressed, and “The Greater Emancipa- 
tion,” an address delivered at a Father Matthew gathering. 
From the latter discourse is taken the following passage 
which will illustrate Father Kane’s power as an orator: 


Is the spirit of ’ninety-eight dead? Behold! a tyrant 
has enthralled your country. He wrings from your im- 
poverished people a tax of eighteen millions a year. He 





robs the workman of his wage. He steals the trades- 
man’s earnings. He squanders the savings of the thrifty, 
and he drags the wealthy down to want. . . . He 
does what England could not do: he undermines our 
Faith, defiles our purity, and makes our name a bitter 
jest, a disgrace before the nations. Awake! awake! men 
of ‘ninety-eight! Rise from your graves, and breathe 
your spirit into the manhood of our nation that we break 
the bondage and trample on the chains of the demon- 
despot, Drink! 


Excellent examples of Father Kane's eloquence will also be 
found in his encomiums of the religious life and of the 
beneficent influence of convents, and in his keen analysis of 
the world’s method of warfare against the Church. W. D. 





Biblical Libraries. By Ernest CusHING RICHARDSON, Li- 
brarian of Princeton University. Princeton University Press- 
$1.25. 

In an earlier book called “The Beginnings of Libraries,” 
Mr. Richardson devoted himself to the consideration of 
literary activity from a period somewhere in the distant 
shadows of pre-history to about the year 3400 B. c. In the 
present volume he continues his study of libraries from the year 
3400 B. c. to the year A. D. 150, and tells of the great world- 
archives which existed in the periods described by Biblical 
writers or with which they or their religious brethren may 
have been acquainted. After an academic discussion in which 
a “library” is eventually defined as a book or collection of 
books kept for use, the author by means of fact and inference 
proceeds to reconstruct the libraries of the Babylonian period, 
of the days of the Patriarchs, of the stay of the Israelites in 
Egypt, of the Exodus, of the times of the Judges, of the 
reigns of Saul and the pre-captivity kings, of the Greek and 
Roman domination, of Palestine before and after the first 
preaching of the Gospel, and of Rome during the labors of 
the Apostles. The book concludes with a description of post- 
Apestolical Roman library buildings, with the declaration 
that the Bible itself is a library, and with a concise treat- 
ment of bibliographical authorities. The author is evidently 
an enthusiastic lover of books, and it may be surmised that 
this amiable passion of his has at times led him to con- 
clusions which outstrip his premises. It seems, for instance, 
a little hardy to conclude that the Bible is unique by reason 
of natural selection, or to deduce the superhuman author- 
ship of the Bible from its relative inerrancy. J. 2k 





The Younger Generation. By ELLen Key. Translated from 
the Swedish by ArtHur G. CHATER. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

One of the first dogmas to be accepted by the numerous 
disciples of this Swedish authoress is the perniciousness of 
Christianity, and in fact of all religion. There is no God ex- 
cept humanity itself. Yet she, like countless others of her 
class, is an ardent admirer of “genuine Christianity.” It con- 
sists in the acceptance of a purely human Christ who may be 
imitated by those who have similar inclinations, in as far as 
their own ideas correspond with His. Clericalism, as she calls 
all dogmatic Christianity, capitalism and militarism are 
grouped together in her bewildered imagination, and form 
the modern conspiracy against humanity. What experiences 
she may have had in the past with Swedish Protestant 
clergymen, and with what right she bases some of her con- 
clusions upon their actions, we do not profess to know; but 
her concept of Christianity as such is peculiarly warped. 
Where she catches a half glimmer of the truth her pride at 
once blinds her. For religion she therefore substitutes the 
service of humanity, and forthwith sets out to gather the ele- 
ments for her own reconstruction of society. Some of these 
she finds in socialism, to which she is strongly partial. It is, 
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however, a socialism of her own making, and consists of “a 
democratic foundation with an aristocratic superstructure,” 
such as Marx and Engels never dreamed of in their philoso- 
phy. Of the practical side of socialism she admits that she 
understands nothing. There are, unfortunately, other most 
important subjects which she discusses learnedly and of which 
she understands no more. Yet, where religion is not con- 
cerned, there is often no little truth mingled with her errors. 
J. H. 





The Life of Saint Severinus. By CEvciprivs. Translated 
into English for the First Time with Notes by Gerorce W. 
Ropinson, Secretary of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

St. Severinus, who lived in the fifth century, was “a man of 
purest Latin stock,” as his biographer avers, “and it is under- 
stood that he first departed into some desert place of the East, 
because of his fervid desire for a more perfect life, and that 
thence, constrained by divine revelation, he later came to the 
town of Riverside Noricun, near Upper Pannonia” in the 
neighborhood, that is to say, of modern Vienna. The saint’s 
life was written in the year 511 at the request of the Deacon 
Paschasius, by Eugippius, abbot of a Neapolitan monastery in 
which the relics of Severinus were enshrined. The work is of 
considerable historical value, because, from other sources, we 
know very little about the actual effects of the Barbarians’ 
raids on the Austrian frontier of the Roman Empire during the 
fifth century. The literary and hagiographal worth of the ab- 
bot’s little book, moreover, is by no means slight, for he shows 
<onvincingly that saints are a country’s strongest bulwark. The 
prayers, miracles and preaching of St. Severinus were of great 
service both in protecting the Romans who lived along the 
Danube and in civilizing the invader. Mr. Robinson is the first 
to translate this work into English. Being a non-Catholic he 
has only a scholar’s interest in the book, but he has turned the 
Latin well and there is nothing in his notes, etc., that will of- 
fend readers who belong to the household of the Faith. 


W. D. 





Idylls of Greece. (Third Series). By Howarp V. SuTHER- 
LAND. New York: Desmond Fitzgerald. $1.00. 

These four idylls tell the old stories of Grecian mythology 
with new adornments of description, accompanied with moral 
reflections of the poet. The descriptions are woven about 
the loves and rivalries of .men and of gods and their 
homes on earth and in heaven. If at times long, they are 
always picturesque, and it is in them that the chief merit of the 
book is to be found. The reflections preserve throughout the 
note of melancholy upon “life’s impermanence,” the dust to 
which all life must turn, and the gods’ scorning of the little 
lives of men. It is true, no doubt, to the fatalism of the an- 
cient Greeks, but forced in many passages of the “Idylls.” The 
poems are very much alike in subject, and hence the greater 
need for resourcefulness in treatment. This originality, however, 
is lacking. The selfsame reflections are constantly recurring, 
and however natural, but not profound, they may have sounded 
in the first idyll, they become tedious through their frequent 
repetition in the others. In diction there are faults at the two 
extremes. Some of the diction is too prosaic, as for instance, 


Love so perfect never long escapes 
The god’s attention. 


and some again is over-pretentious. The sea frequently “dips its 
hands.” Such words and phrases as “uswards,” “woodswards,” 
“the voice of her,” “the soul of him,” attract too much notice 
to themselves, and “exquisite” is too much license even for 
poetry. The impression that one takes from reading the book 
is a sense of pleasure with the frequent gracefulness of the 





author’s style, and at the same time a strong sense of the 
author’s limitations in calling a few ideas into too much service. 


W. T. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A noteworthy feature of the February Month is the temperate 
common sense of its editorial utterances regarding the war. In 
a paper on “British Bernhardism” Father Keating shows that 
Germany has by no means a monopoly of the ruthless, pagan 
spirit with which she is credited, and in answer to the numerous 
letters of protest the Month has received, particularly from the 
United States, he well observes: 

In this world-conflict it would be wrong and absurd for 
any member of the States at war to affect an attitude of 
detachment and neutrality. At the same time it behooves 
all the citizens of the combatant Powers to apply to their 
national bias whatever correctives may be necessary, as 
well as to make allowance for a similar bias in the views of 
their opponents. It should be possible for all lovers of truth 
to attain moral certainty on most of the main questions at 
issue by dint of a careful sifting of evidence. 


Father Smith continues his examination of the Lourdes 
miracles, John Ayscough has another paper from the front and 
W. M. Letts’s “The Tidy-living Person” is an admirable study 
of the Irish character. 





Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon and Philippians make up 
“The Epistles of the Captivity” (Longmans, $0.40), which 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., and Alban Goodier have translated and 
annotated. The high value of this faithful yet idiomatic 
rendering of the Bible has been pointed out in the reviews 
of the first two installments. Needless to say the zeal of the 
translators is not flagging. What impresses the reader as 
the most pronounced feature of this version is the abundance 
of notes, yet some may think the endeavor to elucidate the 
text has been carried too far. The translation itself in many 
places differs from that usually given. Thus, the famous 
motto of the late Pope Pius X, /nstaurare omnia in Christo 
Eph. i, 10 is rendered, “Bring all things to a head in 
Christ.” Another rendering which is a decided improve- 
ment on the Douay Version and its progeny occurs in Col. 
i, 15, Primogenitus omnis creature being rendered by “the first 
born before every creature.” The keen eye of the trained 
theologian may also be discerned in the rendering of Phil. 
ii, 6-8, where Non rapinam arbitratus est esse se aequalem Deo 
reads: “He did not set great store on his equality with God.” 
The examples have been taken at random, but almost every 
page of this little volume evinces sound scholarship and 
mature judgment. 

In “A Century’s Change in Religion” (Houghton, $1.25), 
George Harris has compared the meaning of religion and re- 
ligious life in America a hundred years ago with what they are 
to-day. The book is wholly Protestant and has no reference to 
the Catholic Church as such: which is either a tacit admission 
that the Church of the Ages has undergone no change, or else 
a complete ignoring of Catholicism as a factor in American 
religious life. The cause of the change, the author finds to be 
the wonderful advancement of our knowledge both of the uni- 
verse and of human nature. Some statements in the book, un- 
less taken as applying strictly to non-Catholics, are too sweeping. 





“Sex” (Holt, $0.50), by Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur 
Thomas, can not be called a valuable addition to “The Home 
University Library.” The book is written in a style calculated 
to appeal to all classes, but the ordinary, careless reader will not 
make the effort required to elucidate its elaborate terminology, 
while the scientific enquirer will not gain much new information 
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from its pages. The principles of biology are treated throughout 
from a standpoint of purely atheistic evolution, with the Dar- 
winistic propaganda as their mainspring and source. Many of 
the author’s conclusions are drawn from false premises, and the 
modern fad of eugenics is exploited as not merely the feasible, 
but the indisputable, panacea for the healthy-minded, whole- 
some view of everything connected with the continuance of life. 





“Prints: a Brief Review of Their Technique and History,” by 
Emil H. Richter (Houghton, $2.00), is a volume that embodies 
the matter of former lectures to a general audience, and gives 
a brief and wide survey of reproductive work in black and white 
from its dim beginning in the monastic scriptorium, the author’s 
remarks on which, by the way, an acquaintance with Drane’s 
“Christian Schools and Scholars” would render fairer and more 
informing. The book aims at forming the taste and judgment of 
the general reader who has felt the attraction of the interesting 
branch of art embodied in woodcut-engraving, etching and dry- 
point work, yet who is unprepared to adventure into the more 
technical elaborate volumes, which are ready to hand for the 
student. The book is filled with half-tone examples of the works 
mentioned, so one may study for himself the subjects criticized 
and admired in the text, but the delicate points of detail wisely 
called to our attention in the text are often vainly sought for in 
the reproduction. But readers can easily apply and test the in- 
formation Mr. Richter imparts if they frequent the exhibitions 
of engravings that are to be seen in our large cities. 





In “Christ and the Powers of Darkness” (Herder. $1.00) Mr. 
J. Godfrey Raupert has given us another simple and interesting 
book on evil spirits. The author sets forth clearly from the 
Scriptures and the “Fathers” the proof for the existence of 
demons and then proceeds to investigate phenomena attributed 
to them. His conclusion is as usual that the devils are working 
in and through men, causing physical and mental anguish and 
bringing about ruin of body and soul. The concluding chapter 
on some soul-safeguards is of especial interest and value, point- 
ing out, as it does, ways and means to guard the soul from the 
snares of the devil. 





“Die Jesuiten in der Schweiz, 1814-1847” (Benziger, $0.20) by 
Augustine Strater, a pamphlet published on the centenary of the 
Society’s restoration, gives a good account of the Jesuits’ labors 
in Switzerland before and after 1814, and of their expulsion in 
1847 when the war of the Separate Confederacy was raging. The 
first Jesuit college in Switzerland was founded in Lucerne in 
1574, the second was started in Freiburg by Blessed Peter 
Canisius, in 1580. These and others fell with the suppression of 
the Society. Immediately after the restoration the Jesuits at 
the invitation of the bishops, governments and peoples of several 
Catholic cantons reentered the country, but were singled out by 
the enimies of the Church for persecution and made the pretext 
for a war against the Catholic cantons which was waged with 
a ruthlessness like that characterizing the present revolution 
in Mexico. Not a Jesuit was killed, however, and many, among 
them Father Anderledy, afterward General, escaped to the United 
States. Others helped to start the present German Province. 
The Society is still excluded from Switzerland. 





Dr. William Thornton Parker of Northampton, Mass., has 
written an interesting monograph about his ancestor, “Lieut.- 
Colonel Moses Parker, 27th Regiment of Foot of the Continental 
Army” ($0.50) who died in a British prison, July 4, 1775, in 
consequence of a wound received at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
In Trumbull’s famous painting of that engagement, reproduced 
in colors in this well-printed pamphlet, Dr. Parker’s patriotic 
forefather is the sitting figure at the extreme left of the picture. 
With a view perhaps of preventing even another Battle of 





Bunker Hill ever taking place, Mr. James Howard Kehler has 
written “An Open Letter to the Nation with Regard to a Peace. 
Plan.” (Kennerley, $0.50) His preventive could hardly be 
simpler: 

I beg respectfully to suggest that the department of Gov- 
ernment now known as the War Department hereafter be 
called the Peace Department; that its Ministers hereafter 
may be known as Secretaries of Peace; and that what are 
a as War Policies hereafter may be known as Peace 

olicies. 


The “power of suggestion” according to the author, will then 
begin to influence forcibly the minds of men and by and by war 
will be no more. Anything that can bring to an end the present 
European conflict and make a repetition of its horrors impos- 
sible deserves consideration. But is calling thistles roses the 
remedy? 





Professor Gilbert Murray’s pamphlet on “Hamlet and Orestes,” 
(Oxford Univ. Press, $0.25) which he terms a “study in tradi- 
tional types,” is a discussion of “the interaction of two elements 
in literature and especially in drama; namely tradition and in- 
vention, or the unconscious and the conscious.” He painstak- 
ingly brings together all the points of resemblance between the 
two heroes and compares each with its prototype in saga and 
myth. While declaring himself on his guard against making a 
thesis of his hypothesis he concludes that, ‘In artistic creation, 
as in all the rest of life, the traditional element is far larger, the 
purely inventive element far smaller, than the unsophisticated 


man supposes.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Popular Sermons on the Catechism. 
Hubert Bamberg. Vol. II. $1.50; 
Death. By Rev. Daniel A. Dever. 
$0.50. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 
The Ragged Messenger. By W. B. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 
A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research. By A. T. Robertson, M.A.,D.D.,LL.D. $5.00; James. By 
W. Dane Bank. $1.25. 

Lawrence J. Gomme, New York: 
Homeric Scenes. By John J. Chapman. $0.60; The Prussian Hath 
Said in His Heart. By Cecil Chesterton. $1.00. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Atlas Hierarchicus, Descriptio geographica et statistica S. Romane Ec- 
clesie tum Occidentis tum Orientis iuxta statum presentem. Elaboravit 
P. Carolus Streit, S.V.D. $10.00. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
American Thought. By Woodbridge Riley. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
In the Day of Battle. By H. L. Paget, D.D. $0.90; Anti-Christian 
Socialism. By C. L. Drawbridge. $0.40; Teacher and Teaching. Second 
Impression. By Richard H. Tierney, S.J. $1.00; What is Wrong with 
Germany?. By William Harbutt Dawson. $1.00. 

Chas. Merrill Co., New York: 
Selections from American Poetry. Edited by Chas. Robert Gaston and 
Julian W. Abernethy. $0.40; Selected Short Stories. Edited by 
Claude M. Fuess, $0.35; Tales and Poems by Edgar Allan Poe; The 
Mental Man: An Outline of the Fundamentals of Psychology. By 
Gustav Gottlieb Wenzlaff. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
On the Fighting Line. By Constance Smedley. 


From the German of Rev. A. 
The Holy Viaticum of Life as of 
$0.25; Popular Life of St. Teresa. 


Maxwell. $1.35. 


$1.35; The Confessions 


of Frederick the Great. Edited by Douglas Sladen. $1.25; In the 
Service of the King. By Joseph B. Dunn. $1.25; The Stewardship of 
Faith. By Kirsopp Lake. $1.50; Rhymes of Little Folks. By Burges 
Johnson. $1.00. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
$7.00 per Vol. Vols. I-V. A-Fichte. 

Survey Association, Inc., New York: 
Boyhood and Lawlessness. The Neglected Girl. 

Pierre Téqui, Paris: 

Instructions d’un Quart D’Heure. Par l’Abbé J. Pailler. 

University of California Press, Berkeley : 

The Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase. By Thomas Maitland 
Marshall, $1.75. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 

The Sore of Roland. Translated into English Verse by Leonard Bacon. 
$1.50; Nathan Hale, 1776. By Henry Phelps Johnston. $2.35. 


Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 


$2.00. 
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EDUCATION 
The Little Things 


OBBY was in the second year of his high school course. 
He was not rated the best of his class in English composi- 
tion. In fact his papers were usually below even a passing mark. 
Bobby’s spelling was original, and his teacher thought that 
spelling ought to be conventional. Bobby’s sentences were not 
intelligible, and his teacher wanted to understand what Bobby 
had on his mind. Bobby’s teacher, too, had low ideals. He 
kept his class at such simple work as sentences, paragraphs, 
brief descriptions, simple narratives. Bobby’s tastes were 
higher. One day he told his teacher so. “Well, what would 
you like to write, Bobby?” “Essays. Where I went to school 
last year, we used to write essays on Shakespere—and things 
like that.” 


BEGINNING WITH THE Roor 


“And things like that” are being perpetrated in too many 
places. Many high school teachers seem to suffer from a 
strange fascination for demanding the impossible from their 
pupils. What is it that lures them on? Is it the high-sounding 
words, essay, critique, oration? Is it the infatuation that noth- 
ing is beyond the power of a high school boy or girl? Why 
must they insist on lofty flights by those whose wings are weak, 
or who have no wings at all? We know what a mangled mass 
of humanity an imperfect biplane means. Can not these teachers 
see that they are guilty of the mangled intellects which result 
from unprepared flights? College professors and college in- 


structors voice one uninterrupted protest against such methods. , 


If the students who come to them had only the beginnings of 
wings, these college men think that they could make them grow. 
But they insist that they can not rouse the slaughtered dead to 
life. 

Let the high school teachers give the wings a start. That 
is their work. It is a large and important work—a work that 
deserves high honor. If they accomplish it, it is all any one can 
expect of them. If they make sure of a right beginning, their 
pupils will be able before the completion of their high school 
course to make an attempt at an easy essay, a slender story, a 
simple bit of. verse. What the high school teacher must re- 
member is that even these modest efforts can be expected only 
after due time and due preparation. 


ForGETTING THE FOUNDATION 


Literary education, like all other education, is a process of 
building. Buildings need foundations. The foundations may 
not show as prominently as the rest of the edifice, but the dis- 
cerning are aware of their existence. The discerning know 
that there must be foundations, and that the foundations of 
notable buildings must be laid deep down in what is often un- 
pleasant and intractable soil, and that the proper construction 
of foundations requires architectural skill. 

It requires skill, for instance, to write a correct sentence. 
This skill is usually the result of training. Some boys and 
girls seem to do it spontaneously—without any training. These 
are the exceptions necessary to prove the rule. The vast majority 
of boys and girls will not write a correct sentence without being 
taught how to do it. Any teacher with even a little experience 
in high school work knows what a jumble of words and jungle 
of thought is the outcome of the untrained boy’s attempt to ex- 
press his ideas in a written sentence. Sentence-structure is an 
art which must be learned somewhere. It is learned by some 
children from the conversation of their elders; it is learned by 
others from the books that they read; in nine cases out of ten 
it must be learned in the school. What school? 





Tue Point or DEPARTURE 


Some features, the grammar features, may be learned in the 
grammar school. It is not asserted that they are learned there. 
In many cases they are not. It is only asserted that they may 
be learned there. Other features, however, clearness, unity, har- 
mony, must be taught in the high school. These features are 
beyond the scope of the primary school, and presupposed by the 
college. They must be handled in the school which comes 
between the grammar school and college. And the high school 
need not be ashamed to teach these or any features of sentence- 
structure. A good sentence is a work of art, not as extensive, 
but still as perfect as a whole composition. George Eliot is 
said to have written not so many pages, but so many lines or 
words per day. There are other writers in her class. Are the 
rank and file of our high school pupils above her class? 


PARAGRAPHS AND Worps 


And paragraph building! Good men have written books on 
the subject. Good books are collections of good paragraphs. 
Can good paragraphs be written without training? Did Macaulay 
and Newman spend no care on their paragraphs? These two 
did have extraordinary literary ability, but is it, therefore, un- 
reasonable that boys and girls with hardly an infinitesimal part 
of their ability should be exercised somewhat in the simple and 
single paragraph, before being hurled into the composition of 
essay and speech and even miniature novel? Paragraph work is 
beyond the grammar school. The college presupposes it. There 
is only one consequence. It is high school work. 

The ‘word, too, is something which must be studied a little in 
the high school. Words have different values and their own 
peculiar beauties, and these values and beauties will not be 
recognized by a large proportion of high school boys and girls 
“unless they be taught to pause and ponder. 

Imagination and fancy must be developed in young students 
of composition. Rhetoricians of the past wasted a good deal 
of time finding names for figures, and old-fashioned teachers 
wasted more time making pupils learn those names. But it is 
not a waste of time to teach pupils to appreciate figures. The 
imagination of the average high school boy, and probably girl, 
is wrapped in sleep, the deep sleep of healthy youth. To awaken 
it one knock may be sufficient, though it is likely that many more 
than one will be needed. It is certain that to keep it awake you 
must keep on knocking. 


HuMBLE BEGINNINGS 


Text-books on high school composition seem in general to be 
quite sure of the necessity of humble beginnings in the art. 
College entrance examinations are altogether as clear in a con- 
fession of the same idea. College professors are just as clear, 
and, a little more violent, in the profession of the same faith. 
Everybody is willing to concede that more than these humble 
beginnings may be possible in the high school. The important 
fact is that at least this humble work must be accomplished in 
the high school. Everybody will also concede that there may be 
boys and girls in a high school who do not need to be trained 
in these really major though, to some, apparently minor qualities 
of composition. If there be such, let them be sent to higher 
grades—or let them alone. They may be geniuses, and a genius 
admits no teacher. ' 


Campion College, Wisconsin. Joun P. McNicHotLs, s.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Playing with Fire at Hull House 


HEN, centuries ago, the question was put, “Who slew 
Cock Robin?” a well-known character, whose name the 
fleeting years have deleted, at once stepped forward to accept 
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the responsibility. He seems, one gathers, to have gloated over 
the deed. With quite an air, he described the manner of the 
taking off of this ruffling bully. Here, so the antiquarian re- 
constructs the scene, here is your corpse, plain to view; here 
your inquisitorial coroner; here, your slayer, glorying in the 
deed. No alienist, no social worker, no pettifogger, graces this 
earliest of recorded crowners’ trials. All was simple, even to 
austerity. We find no trace of any attempt to muddle the brains 
of honest folk, by learnedly calling things out of their names. 


JANGLED BELLS 


With all due respect for Miss Jane Addams, the glory of Hull 
House, it must be said that usually she is singularly unlike the 
slayer of Cock Robin. One misses that primitive directness, 
cleaving straight to the heart of the matter. AMERICA is 
neutral. Therefore, the tempting phrase which attributes to a 
certain nation, now at war, the cleverness of having invented 
their language for the purpose of concealing their thoughts, may 
not be quoted with a nice precision. Only, it may be thought, 
Miss Addams can write and speak that language fluently. Be- 
cause she seems to regard all things from the “socialized view 
point,” the suspicion intrudes itself that, back of her polished 
language, lurks the real thought, withheld from a world which, 
as yet, does not accept the “socialized view.” For her books 
and her actions are like sweet beils, jangled, harsh, and out of 
tune. Therefore has she been accused of calling things out of 
their names. What she terms a calm and philosophic interchange 
of socializing thought, the bewildered police may often mistake 


for a riot. 
PoTENT ARGUMENTS 


Mr. Dooley, her townsman, once said that few arguments are 
more potent in debate than the leg of a table. Far be it front 
any one to accuse Miss Addams of making this view her own. 
But after the calm and philosophic interchange of thought at 
Hull House in mid-January, some of the police were forced to 
seek the counsel of a medical man, so deeply had they been 
penetrated by the arguments there presented. These poor 
yokels may be pardoned for holding with Mayor Harrison, of 
Chicago, that in encouraging these meetings of the unemployed 
at a critical time, “Hull House is playing with fire.” 

True, Miss Addams has resented the Mayor’s plain and sen- 
sible indictment. But if language means anything, and if the 
reports of the Chicago press are even partly true, Mr. Harrison’s 
judgment must be accepted as correct. The following specimens 
will prove the point. 

STATING THE CASE 

Not content with the mid-January public disorder, Hull House 
staged another incipient riot on January 31. The crowd over- 
flowed from Bowen Halli to two other halls in the building. The 
radicals, reports the Chicago Tribune, “soon worked themselves 
into a state of emotional frenzy.” The chairman, speaking an 
English “flavored with Russian, Yiddish and brimstone,” in pre- 
senting his calm and philosophic contribution to the solution of 
the question of unemployment, said among other things: 

Are you animals, or bums, or men? If you are animals, 
get out of here and go to the Humane Society. If you are 
bums, then start for the back doors and whine and beg for 
a handout. But if you are men ACT. 

This rhetorical division is excellent. The chair was followed 
by Lucy Parsons. This lady’s contribution to the solution of 
the question before the house, is thus summed up: 

If you want jobs, then make the warehouses of the rich 


so insecure that through fear they will give you work. It 
is for you to decide. It is up to you. 


Are these methods of relieving the unemployed approved at 
Hull House? 





Hutt House Socio,ocy 


The incendiary speech-making at an end, with some difficulty 
Miss Addams gained the recognition of the chair. Of course, 
you will say, she arose to suggest that firing a merchant’s ware- 
house is a poor way of inducing him to give you a job; to hint 
that measures of violence which included rioting, incendiarism 
and possible murder, would only aggravate the original malady. 
She did nothing of the kind. She merely advised the unemployed 
not to anger the police by parading without a permit. She was 
followed by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., who, while the 
police were telephoning for further orders, exhorted the half- 
frenzied crowd to defer the parade to some bright sunny day, 
when the streets would be crowded with people. “You must 
not lose your heads,” counseled this sapient lady, “but be sane 
and prepare for your parade. Plan a line of march, get fifty 
thousand in it, and then you will have a demonstration.” They 
would, indeed. 

During the winter months, it may be explained, Chicago prob- 
ably entertains more strangers, welcome and otherwise, than any 
other American city. The world’s greatest railroad-center, 
situated near the center of the country’s population, the city is 
unfortunately forced to see within her gates, at certain periods, 
a large shifting population. The majority are men out of work. 
Some are criminals. Very many are the kind who would gladly 
join a mob for the sake of loot. The city officials may be 
trusted, in the event, to suppress with firmness this dangerous 
Hull House frothing. But Hull House, by allowing these riotous 
meetings, is doing all that can be reasonably expected to further 
discontent and anarchy among the unfortunate, and to make the 
question of unemployment and public relief far more difficult, 
if not impossible of solution. Should a crowd of fifty thousand 
unemployed, dominated by the anarchical spirit of Lucy Parsons, 
parade the streets against the wishes of the public authorities, 
but in accordance with the advice of Miss Breckinridge, the 
second city of the republic might be in ruins before night-fall. 


Hutt House Anp Free SPEECH 


Again, is this the sociology that is taught at Hull House? On 
February 2, Miss Addams asked the Chicago Tribune to deny, 
definitely and precisely, the rumor set afloat by the gentle 
citizenry of Chicago, that at future meetings of the unemployed 
“the speakers would be picked to eliminate radicals.” 

A list of speakers to be barred at Hull House from ad- 
dressing meetings at Hull House would strike at the very 
foundation of Hull House. It would be only another blow 
at free speech. Sunday’s meeting, seized by the 
radicals, was managed unfairly (at first they refused to let 
Miss Addams speak), but it would not rectify the condition 
for Hull House to do likewise and bar such speakers. 

Let them talk. It does harm only when sup- 


pressed. 


Miss Addams has at last told us plainly what the foundation 
of Hull House is, and what she understands by free speech. 
Not often does she speak with such clearness, letting her own 
words prove what sane social workers have long suspected. It 
need hardly be noted that her concept of free speech is de- 
structive of what civilized nations understand by the term. In 
point of fact, speech is not free. In daily life, it must meet the 
requirements of etiquette and reasonable convention. Its limits 
are set definitely, by the law both of God and man. No con- 
stitutional guarantee allows a wild license in speech or publica- 
tion. It merely secures an ordered and legalized liberty. “If a 
man mounts the head of a barrel and draws a crowd which 
blocks a city street,” said Professor F. M. Burdick of Columbia 
a few days ago, “his liberty of speech is not invaded, if he is 
arrested for disorderly conduct. He is only being brought to 
account for his abuse of a constitutional right.” Similarly if 
Hull House semi-anarchists choose to incite to public disorder, 
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their defence comes with strange unfitness, from one at the head 
of an institution which claims to be Chicago’s greatest factor 
in the promotion of the social welfare. 

Although built in Chicago, Hull House is really in the golden 
East. There lies Mecca; thither turn all true sociologists for 
silent prayer, or noisy, as the case may be. Therein is enshrined, 
not a memory, but a divinity, the goddess of sociological dreams. 
But self-praised, blatantly advertised, great in its own conceit, 
even as Bedford and similar manifestations of modern sociology, 
the influence of Hull House is waning. Its crack-brained per- 
formances of the present winter, together with the ready de- 
fence adduced by Miss Addams, fix its position, not as a builder, 
but as a destroyer. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A Kansas law which forbade any one to force or influence 
an employee to give up membership in a labor union, by 
making this renunciation a condition of employment, has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Theoretically, the action of the Court is a victory 
for the open shop. Practically, however, as the New York 
Evening Post remarks, the conditions under which workers 
are hired and discharged, are already fairly well defined. The 
decision affects similar legislation in thirteen other States. 





The following statistics are taken from the English “Catho- 


lic Directory” for 1915. The Catholic population of 
England and Wales is_ 1,891,006; of Scotland, 518,- 
969, and of Ireland (based on the Government cen- 
sus of 1911), 3,242,670, the total population of Ireland 


being 4,390,219. The Catholic population of the British Em- 
pire in Europe is 5,872,238, in Asia, 2,306,954; in Africa, 537,- 
079; in America, 3,291,117; in Australia, 1,217,846. The total 
number of Catholics in the British Empire is thus 13,225,234, 
while the total Catholic population of the world is estimated 
at 301,172,712, as compared with 298,734,824 in 1913. 

Rev. Michael P. Dowling, S.J., died in Kansas City, Kansas, 
on February 12. Father Dowling’s long and active life as a 
Jesuit was devoted to the cause of education and religion. He 
was born in Cincinnati, June 14, 1854, and after graduating at 
St. Xavier College in that city, entered the Society of Jesus. 
He was president of Detroit College from 1889 to 1894, and of 
Creighton University whose progress he did much to further, 
from 1885 to 1889 and from 1899 to 1908. As a lecturer on re- 
ligious, social and economic topics, Father Dowling was widely 
known, and although engrossed for many years in the details 
of administration, found time to contribute to the Catholic 
press. He was preceded in death by his brother, Rev. James 
Dowling, S.J., the author of a useful little book on the Sodality, 
who died in Chicago, on February 9. 





Within the last few years there has grown up in this country, 
under the direction of Mrs. Frances Burrall Hoffman (59 E. 
79th St., N. Y. C.), a national organization of Catholic women 
with the sublime object of honoring the Mother of God by the 
erection of a shrine at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C. The association, which was begun with the approval of 
His Holiness, Pius X, and the three American Cardinals, has 
several thousand members who are laboring zealously to make 
the shrine a.reality. Several thousand dollars have already been 
collected, mostly through the widespread distribution of sub- 
scription books, so arranged that the smallest contribution is 
accepted and registered, thus giving even the poor a chance to 
partake in the splendid project of placing in Washington a 
monument worthy of the Mother of God and Catholic zeal. The 
site for the building has been chosen, the plans are not only 















drawn but are actually on exhibition in the Dreicer Building, 
New York City. It now remains for Catholics to show that 
the spirit of the age of faith lives in their souls and that they, 
like their ancestors, have at heart the honor of Our Lady, the 
patron of our country. 





The inaccuracy with which our periodicals sometimes treat 
matters Biblical is well illustrated in an editorial entitled “The 
Origin” in Harper's Weekly for February 13. We are told that 
the Bible has not the saying, “Let us eat, drink and be merry; 
for to-morrow we die,” and that this is merely a conflated form 
of three Biblical passages. Ecclesiastes says, “A man hath no 
better thing under the earth than to eat and to drink and té 
be merry.” Luke’s words are “Take thine ease, eat, drink and 
be merry.” Isaias: “Let us eat and drink, or to-morrow we 
die.” “Out of these,” the editor tells us, “has come the form. 
that is most often heard.” No doubt many a reader of Harper's 
Weekly will feel qualified now to set right the preachers he 
may in future hear citing the usual words as Scriptural. His. 
rating will be incorrect, for the editorial is quite wrong in this 
simple matter of quoting the Bible aright. The substitution of 
or in place of for in Isaias xxii, 13 is inaccurate. In the original 
Hebrew, in the Greek and Latin ancient versions, the reading 
is the usual: “Let us eat, drink and be merry; for to-morrow 
we die.” And this is exactly the form used by St. Paul in I 
Cor. xv, 32. The saying in not a conflation at all. It is an exact 
citation of Isaias by St. Paul. 





The Catholic Church does not confound temperance witl» 
total abstinence, and she has no countenance for the man 
who preaches that all who use alcoholic liquors, even mod- 
erately, are living in deadly sin. “With such a man,” Cardinab 
Manning once exclaimed energetically, “with such a man | 
will not work.” But the Church’s teaching in this matter 
is being grievously misrepresented by a race of pamphleteers. 
and tract-mongers, whose motives are not above suspicion. 
To read these fantastic publications, one would think that 
the success which the Church has most nearly at heart, is 
the use of intoxicating liquors in every Catholic family in 
the land. The Baltimore Council says some strong things 
on the abuse of alcoholic beverages, and makes certain recom- 
mendations which, apparently, have been allowed to gather 
dust in some communities. Not infrequently it becomes the 
duty of a Catholic pastor to urge his people to vote againsi 
the extension of this traffic. An instance is afforded by an 
appeal signed by the Revs. John O’Brien, Michael Doody and 
nine other pastors in the city of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
“The saloon,” they say, “would be a curse among us.” This 
statement is commended to the attention of the pamphleteers, 
and especially to the prayerful consideration of a secular 
publication in Chicago, which devotes one-half of its space 
to a defence of the brewers and distillers, and the other 
half to the defence of the Catholic Church. 





“During the year, five new schools were opened, for which the 
pupils were recruited chiefly from the public schools.” This is 
a sentence taken from the fourth report of the Newark paro- 
chial schools, recently issued by the Diocesan Superintendent, 
Rev. John A. Dillon. Besides a set of statistics unusually well 
arranged, the report contains an excellent discussion of the 
problem of retardation. Father Dillon has little sympathy with 
the theory that our school children are overworked. After re- 
ferring to the French and German time-schedules, he con- 
tinues: 


We may not be able to have forty-five weeks in the year, 
nor six days in the week, nor six hours in the day; but we 
can and should get over the tendency of robbing the months, 
weeks, days and hours of school work. Schools should open 
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very early in September and close very late in June, and 
the school day ot five hours should be devoted entirely to 
actual school work 


\mericA would suggest that these Diocesan School Reports 
he given a wide circulation. Too often, even from Catholics, 
the criticism is heard, “What are the parochial schools doing 
to compare with the work of the public schools?” To those who 
can not undertake a personal inspection of the parochial schools, 
as a basis of comparison, these reports will supply ample and 
readily verified testimony for the excellence of the Catholic 
schools 

\s a result of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from which, of course, no appeal can be taken, 
two hundred and fifty members of the Hatters’ Union may 
find themselves in beggary. Their homes and _ personal 
savings have been levied upon to satisfy the judgment, and 
unless the American Federation of Labor comes to their as- 
sistance, they may lose all. In the Federation's official or- 
gan, the American Federationist for February, the Executive 
Council announces that, despite its sympathy, it feels that 
it has no power to assume the obligation imposed by the 
court, This statement does not satisfy the hatters. They 
claim that the Federation by its action in 1908, when it 
pledged itself to conduct the cases through the courts, made 
itself liable for all that might result. The judgment of $252,- 
000 could be paid, it is said, by levying an assessment of fif- 
teen cents on all members of the Federation, Without under- 
taking to review this long legal battle, which has resulted in 
a complete victory for the manufacturers and the principle 
of the open shop, one can not help hoping that the Federation 
may devise some way of at least alleviating the distress which 


has come upon the hatters 


“PF. PL A.” in the New York Tribune, notes that the main 
defence made by Mr. Billy Sunday's admirers, is that he 
“gets results.” This brings up the question, comments “F, 
P. A.” whether the end may justify the means. A Protestant 
clergyman recently clarified the debate, by remarking that 
the emotionalism and gyrations employed by this sobbing, 
acrobatic evangelist, would probably work equal results were 
they put forth in the name of Mohammed. The Lutheran 
Conference of St. Louis thinks Mr; Sunday's methods “irrev- 
erent” and more than touched with a “commercialism 
strangely out of keeping with the spirt of the Gospel.” 

The sporadic revival, characterized by excitement and 
high-pressure methods, is foreign to the genius of the 
Lutheran Church which, in harmony with Biblical method 
and precept, holds to the custom of training the children 
from infancy in the doctrines and duties of the Christian 
religion, emphasizes the constant and regular use of the 
means of grace, and thus carries on a systematic evangelism 
throughout the year. 

As Father Fisher pointed out in a recent issue of AMERICA, 
Mr. Sunday is, after all, a self-constituted apostle of a re- 
ligion which, since it can not provide the means of grace 
instituted by Christ is fundamentally false. 


Harvard University announces a change of considerable 
importance in the requirements for admission to its medical 
school. From 1901 until 1910, candidates were required to 
present a degree in literature, arts or science, from some 
recognized college or scientific school. Beginning with 1910, 
candidates presenting certificates showing that they had com- 
pleted two years of undergraduate work at a recognized col- 
lege, were admitted as special students, and might receive a 
degree, provided they obtain high grades in their medical 
studies. The corporation has now voted to accept as regular 
students all who have completed two years of college work, 





provided that they have stood in the upper third of theit 
classes, have taken one year in physics, biology, general and 
organic chemistry, and have a reading knowledge of French 
or German. This is a falling away, surely, from the worship 
of the academic degree. Catholic colleges invariably urge 
their students to take their degree before entering upon 
special studies. Their action is not inspired by any belief 
in the theory that the degree makes a man, but by the fact 
that in Catholic colleges a training in ethics and philosophy 
precedes the conferring of the degree. 

It is with pleasure that the following paragraph is repro- 
duced from Zion's Herald. The growing belief that untried 
theories of sociology, or the ethics of naturalism, can take 
the place of Christ's teaching in the conduct of life can not 
be too severely condemned: 

To place ingenious and largely visionary and untried 
schemes of human order in the place of the Gospel of 

Christ . . . is to put secondary things first, and in effect 


“to crucify our Lord afresh.” To use the language of the 
great apostle, it is “to pervert the Gospel of Christ.” 


It is this lack of the spirit of Christ in modern life which 
augurs darkly for the future, Messrs. Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller, for instance, find the corrective for all possible evils, 
including the possible excesses of their own foundations, in 
“the sane, well-balanced public opinion which can always be 
relied upon.” But they forget that public opinion can sanc- 
tion, as in the past it has actually sanctioned, principles that 
are destructive of all morality. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the depth of degradation to which a people which has re- 
jected Christ, may eventually come. 

The new General of the Jesuits, the Very Reverend Wlodimir 
Ledochowski, comes from a noble Polish family originally of 
Warsaw. He was born October 7, 1866, a son of Count Anthony 
Leddchowski, a cavalry officer in the Austrian army, and 
Countess Josephina Zu Salis-Zizers. The Leddchowski family 
has given many men and women to the Church. The present 
General's grandfather lost his wife at an early age and im- 
mediately became a Lazarist at Warsaw; the General's uncle 
was the famous Cardinal Leddéchowski, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, whom Bismarck persecuted so bitterly; one sister is 
superior of the Ursuline Convent in Cracow; another sister, 
the Countess Maria Theresa, formerly Lady of Honor at the 
Court of Vienna, is directress of the St. Peter Claver Society, 
which has done such admirable work for the African mission. 
As a boy Father Ledéchowski was a page in the court of Eliza- 
beth of Austria: at the age of eleven he entered the noble 
“Theresian Academy” in Vienna, from which he was graduated 
with the highest honors, the “Imperial Prize.” The then principal, 
Baron von Gautsch afterwards premier, spoke of him as “the 
honor and pride of the Academy.” After graduation Father 
Ledoéchowski studied law for a year, then entered the seminary 
at Tarnéw in Galicia, passed thence to the German College at 
Rome, where he finished his course in philosophy. At the end 
of this course in September 24, 1889, he entered the Jesuit 
novitiate, being then in his twenty-third year. After two years 
he began the study of theology at Cracow, and in June, 1894, he 
was ordained to the priesthood. He studied theology another 
year and then went to his second novitiate. This completed, he 
occupied in turn many positions of trust and responsibility. He 
was associate editor of a Jesuit review, rector of a college of 
writers, editor of popular tracts which were issued at the rate 
of 40,000 a month, rector of the scholasticate, vice-Provincial 
and Provincial, assistant to the last General, and finally he is 
now General of the Society at the age of forty-nine. Father 
Ledéchowski is a man of splendid courage, restless energy and 
inflexible determination. Much is expected of his leadership. 
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